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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Reuben Frodin 


i. Has been said many times that the 
proper aim of a university is to increase 
and to impart knowledge. This aim, or 
these aims, are generally understood, al- 
though the average man has greater diffi- 
culty in understanding the academic de- 
sire to increase knowledge for its own 
sake than he does the advance of knowl- 
edge for the benefit of all men and, more 
specifically, for the particular benefit of 
particular aspects of man’s activities. The 
mode of increase of knowledge is called 
“research”; and the mode of imparting 
knowledge and the ways of knowledge 
is teaching. Both teaching and research 
involve the quest for the truth; and uni- 
versities, foremost of all social institu- 
tions, must ever heed John Stuart Mill’s 
premise that “the most incessant occu- 
pation of the human intellect throughout 
life is the ascertainment of truth.”! In a 
university all branches of knowledge are, 
or should be, brought into relationship, 
and the continued search for truth 
through research stimulates teaching, 
and teaching—consisting, as it does, pri- 
marily of the development of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to observe and to reason 
—contributes to the development of re- 
search. This stimulation operates on both 
the learner and the teacher. 

The enormous growth of higher edu- 
cation in the United States in a relatively 

1 “Inaugural Address at St. Andrews,” in James 


and John Stuart Mill on Education (Cambridge, 
1931), p. 159. 


short time has resulted in numerous or- 
ganizational patterns, many of them acci- 
dental. Increased attention to this his- 
torical development, with the necessary 
study and writing, would, as Richard J. 
Storr points out in his article in this issue 
of the Journal, provide an additional dis- 
cipline for thinking and acting in the field 
of higher education, in addition to the 
assembly of pertinent and interesting 
facts. The problems of higher education 
in organization, curriculums, teaching 
methods, and personnel are always old 
and always new. Teaching versus re- 
search, general education versus special- 
ized education, core curriculums versus 
free electives—these are but a sample of 
the issues which have occurred and re- 
occurred in just a hundred and fifty years 
of academic history. We are lacking in a 
sufficient number of contributions which 
record the growth of the academic cul- 
ture of the nation; and many of those 
which we have lack the quality—includ- 
ing literary quality—which the subject 
matter of education and educational in- 
stitutions inherently possesses. Without 
for a moment attempting to minimize the 
importance of the battles of the Civil 
War, one may ask why the ratio of inter- 
est in the minutiae of Bull Run is about 
1,000 to 1 over the efforts of our faculties 
of higher education to solve tactical and 
strategic problems of how to carry on 
research and impart the knowledge and 
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skills of all aspects of human and natural 
endeavor. 

One reason for this, of course, is the 
fact that the developments of education 
are disparate in time, place, and person- 
nel. The organization of higher educa- 
tion, for example, probably is not a very 
exciting subject to many persons. Higher 
education is not a planned activity like 
the federal Department of Defense. 
There are public and private institu- 
tions, each with a separate historical de- 
velopment. The public institutions fol- 
lowed the private institutions; they were 
developed primarily to advance the agri- 
cultural, technical, and industrial inter- 
ests of the states, although in recent years 
governmental interest in education has 
spread to all facets of higher learning, 
including the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake. There still remain fields of 
activity open to private institutions which 
are not open—or so wide open—to the 
public institutions because their energies 
are so largely occupied with the fields of 
practical application. Private institutions 
may be able to move faster in a field be- 
cause they are not tied to state proce- 
dures and they may enjoy greater aca- 
demic freedom because their funds do 
not come from legislatures. On the other 
hand, as public support of state institu- 
tions has increased, more money is fre- 
quently available to these schools than to 
private ones. 

That the country needs both types of 
institutions there can be no argument. 
They supplement each other; each can 
pioneer in ways which the other cannot. 
They compete with each other, although 
one is tempted at times to think that some 
of the competition is wasteful. Signs of 
co-operation appear from time to time; 
much can be learned from two diverse 
examples of co-operation now in prog- 
ress. One is the establishment of the Mid- 
west Inter-library Center in Chicago, 
wherein thirteen midwestern public and 
private institutions have joined together 
to build a library’s library with an initial 
capacity of nearly three million volumes 


(and a potential capacity of more than 
ten million). Each of the participating 
institutions will send to this library books 
and periodicals of lasting value which 
are not needed on each campus all the 
time, thus making the central pool of re- 
search materials available to all institu- 
tions. 

Another major instance of co-operation 
is the recent creation of the State Uni- 
versity of New York under a legislative 
mandate that the public and private fa- 
cilities of higher education in the state 
should supplement each other. New York 
is the last state in the union to establish 
a state university; it is, of course, a state 
in which many great private colleges and 
universities have been in existence for 
more than a century. The legislature con- 
cluded that the future development of 
education in the state called for expan- 
sion of the facilities of higher education 
in both teaching and research. The new 
State University took over the adminis- 
tration of existing state educational insti- 
tutions in various parts of New York, in- 
cluding eleven colleges for teacher-train- 
ing; the schools of agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, home economics, and indus- 
trial relations at Cornell; the school of 
forestry at Syracuse; the school of ce- 
ramics at Alfred; a maritime college; and 
eleven two-year technical institutes. The 
State University acquired from Syracuse 
University and from the Long Island Col- 
lege of Medicine two medical schools and 
is currently in the process of enlarging 
and strengthening them. Two four-year 
colleges, Champlain College at Platts- 
burg and Harpur College at Endicott, 
have been established in areas of the 
state in which facilities for collegiate 
education were lacking. A program of 
two-year community is under way. In all 
this the trustees of the university act 
within the legislative command to pro- 
vide such “facilities as will, in conjunc- 
tion with existing public and private in- 
stitutions, provide a comprehensive and 
adequate program of higher education.” 

It is not the purpose of this editorial 
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to discuss the division of labor or the 
combination of efforts which public and 
private institutions find themselves en- 
gaged in, or plan as a result of deliberate 
study, in advanced, specialized, and pro- 
fessional fields.” It is, rather, to empha- 
size that the common ground which must 
be occupied by both types of institutions 
is the area of general education and to 
suggest issues upon which administrators 
of public institutions should more strong- 
ly declare themselves in connection with 
general, liberal education in relation to 
other curriculums within the makeup of 
higher education. I have reference spe- 
cifically to the educational activities 
which historically and currently have 
the purpose of furthering the agricul- 
tural, technical, and industrial interests 
of the states; these are vocational and 
technical programs carried on at both 
elementary and advanced levels. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress at St. Andrews (1867), distin- 
guishes between professional and general 
education with insight and wisdom which 
makes the reading or rereading of the 
paper rewarding today. His view of gen- 
eral education is fresh and modern in 
concept, although archaic and unwork- 
able in detail. He argues persuasively 
for a concentration on general principles 
which help “to obtain a true view of na- 
ture and life in their broad outline.”* 
Among other things, he says, we all need 
the ability to judge between the conflict- 
ing opinions which are offered to us as 
vital truths; to choose among political 
parties, or “to what length it is our duty 
to go with each”; “and to form a rational 
conviction” on great questions of national 
policy and foreign affairs. And Mill does 
not stop with matters of government and 
civil society. He is concerned with man’s 


2 An example of over-all, state-wide research 
in higher education is the report of the Minne- 
sota Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education in Minnesota, recently published by 
the University of Minnesota Press. 

3 Op. cit., p. 143. 

4 Ibid., pp. 159-60. 
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total place in society, including his voca- 
tion, occupation, or profession. “Educa- 
tion makes a man a more intelligent shoe- 
maker . . . but not by teaching him to 
make shoes; it does so by the mental 
exercise it gives, and the habits it im- 
presses.”> Vocational and technical train- 
ing in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion today which confine their programs 
to teaching skills will inevitably limit the 
individual's interest, and ability to par- 
ticipate, in cultural, social, and political 
affairs which are of the highest impor- 
tance in democratic life. 

Francis Roellinger, in his essay in this 
issue of the Journal on the educational 
theories of Mill's literary contemporary, 
John Ruskin, points out that Ruskin felt 
that the crisis in human affairs is so great 
that youth must be selected, vocationally 
trained, and placed in occupations ac- 
cording to their capacities. In this process 
Ruskin gives to the state great powers— 
powers comparable to those wielded by 
totalitarian states in contemporary times. 
Mill, of course, would disagree totally 
with this, not only because of his utili- 
tarian philosophy of happiness and his 
distrust of the role of government in edu- 
cation,® but also because of his belief 
that minds must be trained capable of 
guiding and improving public opinion 
on the greater concerns of public life. 
In short, all the people are the rulers in a 
democracy. 

On early specialization, to the exclu- 
sion of general education, Mill is elo- 
quently suggestive for our consideration 
of the paths that must be more carefully 
trodden in the reconstruction of higher 
education today. “Experience proves that 
there is no study or pursuit, which, prac- 
ticed to the exclusion of all others, does 
not narrow and pervert the mind; breed- 
ing in it a class of prejudices special to 
that pursuit, besides a general prejudice, 
common to all narrow specialties, against 
large views, from an incapacity to take in 


5 Ibid., pp. 134-85. 
6 Cf. On Liberty, chap. v. 
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or appreciate the grounds for them.”* 
Since in each generation the number of 
things that somebody must know has in- 
creased rapidly, the number and kinds of 
porgrams in higher education have multi- 
plied enormously. In the kinds of situ- 
ations where apprentice training by in- 
dustry and proprietary schools once sup- 
plied the training for jobs, we now find 
tax-supported public institutions provid- 
ing the programs. In the main these vo- 
cational and technical programs have fol- 
lowed the division of labor and separa- 
tion of functions which are characteristic 
of modern society. 

It is certain that these tendencies in 
modern life will not be reversed, and it 
is almost as certain that the specializing 
influences in higher education will not be. 
At the advanced levels there is no reason 
why the trend should be changed; the 
further development of man’s human 
abilities and nature’s resources demands 
that universities continue their researches 
and teaching in the specialized fields of 
knowledge. However, during the time 
which society gives to education for the 
education of youth, there must be a pro- 
gram of general, liberal education, in 
which the student, irrespective of the 
occupation, vocation, or profession he 
will later follow, can concentrate on the 
general principles which, as Mill says, 
help “to obtain a true view of nature and 
life in their broad outline.” This educa- 
tion is a learning process in observation 
and reasoning, and a program to this end 
should contain work in the sciences and 
mathematics, in literature and the arts 
(including rhetoric), and in the ways of 
government and society. 

Vocational and technical training must 
contain these elements of general educa- 
tion. There are, indeed, a variety of ways 
in which this can be done. David Owen, 
in his article on the Harvard general edu- 
cation program in this issue of the Jour- 


7“Tnaugural Address at St. Andrews,” op. cit., 
pp. 141-43. 


nal, defends the parallel, as opposed to 
the discrete, development of general and 
special education. This has been the dom- 
inant position in higher education for 
many years. The dangers are that the 
focus which specialization by its very 
nature provides can crowd out, for the 
teacher and the student, consideration 
of the variety of subject and modes of 
thought which general education seeks 
to provide. The argument which is to be 
made here is that the attention to general 
education which the Harvard committee 
has given to the courses in a liberal arts 
curriculum suggests one way that the 
problem of providing a more adequate 
general education in a vocational and 
technical program can be solved. Thus, 
ina four-year program in ceramics re- 
quirements parallel to those in the major 
field could be specified in general edu- 
cation. Or in a two-year program in a 
technical institute program for dental hy- 
giene technicians there could be a gen- 
eral education component which would 
seek to broaden the outlook and develop 
the abilities of the individual more gen- 
erally than the vocational training de- 
mands. These suggestions are not novel; 
but an examination of the curriculums 
of many institutions leads one to believe 
that even these “concessions” to general 
education are not always made. 

Just as a study of the development of 
the general education program at Har- 
vard has value for those trying to refor- 
mulate their general education require- 
ments, so has the program of the College 
of the University of Chicago. This pro- 
gram is based on the idea that between 
elementary education (ten years of for- 
mal schooling above the kindergarten) 
and specialized education (in biology, 
economics, engineering, or law, for ex- 
ample) there is a period of time in which 
the student can be offered an integrated 
program of liberal education, wholly pre- 
scribed. The College at Chicago holds 
that this can be done between the ages 
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of sixteen and nineteen and points to its 
experience with approximately fourteen 
thousand students in the last twenty 
years.’ Proponents of the Chicago pro- 
gram would point out that what they 
have achieved in extracting materials 
from the various subject-matter disci- 
plines for the construction of general (not 
survey ) courses in the humanities, natu- 
ral sciences, and social sciences provides 
a wealth of observable experience for 

8 See The Idea and Practice of General Edu- 
cation: An Account of the College of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, to be published this month 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
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those seeking to revise curriculums in 
more vocationally oriented programs. 

General education programs provide 
the framework within which all students 
in American colleges and universities can 
have the opportunity—to use Mill’s words 
—“of gaining a degree of insight into sub- 
jects larger and far more ennobling than 
the minutiae of a business or a profession, 
and for acquiring a facility for using 
[their] minds on all that concerns the 
higher interests of man.”® 

9 “Inaugural Address at St. Andrews,” op. cit., 
p- 196. 





ACADEMIC CULTURE AND THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Richard J. Storr 


W. HAveE been telling the story of 


American higher education at least since 
the time when Cotton Mather urged his 
readers to behold “an American Univer- 
sity, presenting herself, with her sons, 
before her European mothers for their 
blessing. . . ,” and then went on to give 
an account of Harvard College. That sec- 
tion of Magnalia Christi has been fol- 
lowed by a multitude of books, some 
slight and some weighty, on happenings 
in American colleges and universities. 
Recent decades have been remarkably 
fertile; one can almost say that the writing 
of this literature has become an intellec- 
tual movement in its own right. 

The most primitive form of this history 
as it is being produced at present is, of 
course, the oral “et in Arcadia ego” remi- 
niscence of the old graduate. This is 
higher education’s folk history, which 
shades into printed memoirs and into in- 
formal biography touching on academic 
life and beyond that into formal biogra- 
phy. With these accounts of individual 
men come what Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Sr., calls “institutional biog- 
raphies”—the histories of particular col- 
leges and universities, which can be com- 
pared to the “unit” histories of army di- 
visions. In character, the institutional bi- 
ographies range from rather casual “pro- 
files” to learned essays in intellectual his- 
tory. In authorship many have a common 
feature: they are written by trained his- 
torians commissioned by the college or 
university in question, often to commem- 





Mr. Storr has been teaching American history 
at Bowdoin College. During 1950-51 he will be 
Assistant Professor of History in Howard Uni- 
versity. 


orate its founding. By quick count, the 
number of institutional histories pub- 
lished in the last twenty years is over 
thirty-five. To these, one can add a few 
studies which cross institutional lines and 
a miscellaneous group of books dealing 
with special topics or referring to the 
past without being predominantly his- 
torical. The bulk of the writing, however, 
consists of unit histories. 

The reasons for the appearance of his- 
torical literature in the field of education 
are, of course, varied. One author is moti- 
vated by nostalgia or by pride in an insti- 
tution and the desire to give publicity to 
its accomplishments; another may write 
about the past because of its utility in 
putting reform into a more or less true 
perspective. Intellectual curiosity will set 
still another man to work. And the mo- 
tives color the work actually done. The 
good alumnus or the loyal disciple may 
prove a biased historian, while the re- 
former easily falls into special pleading. 
The intellectually curious student may 
achieve greater objectivity. At their best, 
the results of the historian’s work will be 
a careful description and interpretation 
of an important segment of American life. 

Where some authors err particularly is 
in slipping into the understandable, but 
nonetheless regrettable, game of claiming 
dubious priorities. However conservative 
we may be, we enjoy demonstrating our 
alertness and flexibility by enumerating 
the occasions on which our institution led 
in judicious reform. It is gratifying to say: 
“My college had the first course in paleo- 
psychology,” or “Our library made the 
first collection of books on the geography 
of Lilliput,” or, best of all, “My univer- 
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sity was the first in America.” Yet the 
claimant must be wary of the rigged defi- 
nition. Walter R. Rogers has said that the 
“determination of ‘firsts’ is always an in- 
vidious business”; and, in forbearing to 
label seventeenth-century Harvard the 
first American university, Samuel E. Mor- 
ison has commented on the tendency of 
the historian to define “university” in such 
a way that, strangely enough, his is the 
first. In this connection, too, it is well for 
the historian of education to recall Fred- 
erick William Maitland’s warning to stu- 
dents of Domesday Book: “As we go 
backwards the familiar outlines become 
blurred; the ideas become fluid, and in- 
stead of the simple we find the indefinite.” 
If this is so, the authors of an idea alleged 
to be the first manifestation of something 
significant today did not have in mind 
exactly what we mean and may not have 
had any precise notion of what we give 
them credit for originating. If growth is 
the essence of history, past things are de- 
cidedly not the same as present ones; and 
the attempt at identification is both futile 
and unhistorical. This is not to say that 
the historian should ignore the anteced- 
ents of the present. On the contrary, he 
must seek them; but he must exercise due 
caution, remembering always that his 
own definitions may determine his con- 
clusions as much as, if not more than, 
his factual findings. When historians fail 
to meet this test, they may do so because 
they use vague or tortured terminology 
or because they overlook pertinent facts. 
If the latter is their offense, they may 
simply mistake a single instance of a 
common reform for its first appearance. 

Before the historian congratulates him- 
self too heartily on his impartiality, he 
should ask himself if he has ever ques- 
tioned the absolute desirability of formal 
education or if he has compared its merits 
with those of private tuition or of a 
youth’s growing up in a circle of intelli- 
gent and educated persons. Does he as- 
sume that colleges and universities, for all 
their faults, are essentially what the au- 
thors of 1066 and All That cail “good 


things”? Since most academic men do see 
virtue in formal schooling, the historian 
of higher education acts on the better 
part of wisdom if he does not fret end- 
lessly over ultimate questions without 
conclusive answers. Yet a little soul- 
searching is a good prophylactic against 
the simple-minded assumption that every 
last detail of his subject is of crucial im- 
portance and of general interest. 

The historian of higher education is fre- 
quently confronted with the difficulty or 
impossibility of assembling enough infor- 
mation to support a meaningful narrative 
either of the impact of education on the 
student or of the thinking of men having 
that education in charge. His troubles in 
the first case spring from two sources. 
On the one hand, education defined as 
what actually happens in the student's 
mind and heart is varied and elusive. 
Who can look at a group of seniors on 
commencement day and say with accu- 
racy what four years have meant in the 
way of development? That meaning, 
which is unique for each and every stu- 
dent, ought to be the center of a history 
of education. The historian must try as 
best he can to capture it. On the other 
hand, the sources of educational history 
come to us largely from the pens of the 
teachers rather than from those of the 
taught. Just as written English history 
may once have been English political life 
as viewed by Whigs, so educational his- 
tory is often education as reported on by 
presidents and professors. Their academic 
world is not identical with that of the 
students. This would seem to have been 
particularly true for the days when cer- 
tain ideas of professorial dignity, a strict 
disciplinary system, and exaggerated un- 
dergraduate scorn for the apple-polisher 
kept faculty and students apart. In this 
situation the historian can only hope that 
a judicious use of memoirs of student 
years, of student diaries and letters, and 
careful deductions from evidence not 
emanating from students will yield an 
approximation of the truth. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, even the record left by 
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teachers and administrators is seldom, if 
ever, complete. Occasionally, statements 
on academic policy or conditions have 
been handed down from whole faculties. 
This is true, for instance, for critical mo- 
ments in the history of Harvard and Co- 
lumbia. Yet, even here, the historian can 
wonder if the testimony before him was 
entirely full and unguarded. It may repre- 
sent only what the authors considered in 
order under the circumstances or in need 
of explicit articulation. It may not sug- 
gest what was taken for granted as com- 
mon knowledge or accepted principle. 
These, with the intangibles which consti- 
tute the “feel” of a college or university 
at a given time, may never be recorded. 
Despite a great deal of nonsense about 
the “spirit” of this or that institution, who 
can doubt that particular colleges and 
universities are characterized by nuances 
of thought or feeling, which, from the 
very nature of his job, the historian can- 
not know at first hand? He will have the 
greatest difficulty upon occasion in recon- 
stituting essential atmosphere in his own 
mind. 

The obstacles he must overcome will be 
especially great if he is forced to rely on 
the most obvious sources—catalogues, 
printed regulations, and periodic reports. 
Official records are indispensable in re- 
constructing the skeleton of an institu- 
tion, but something more is needed to 
make it live. Although still official in char- 
acter, special reports, prepared for partic- 
ular occasions, may be of some assistance. 
Formal statements by individuals on mat- 
ters of alleged fact or of opinion will 
sometimes supplement the official record, 
while critical reviews of published reports 
appearing in quarterly reviews, other 
periodicals, or newspapers may shed light 
on a situation or an issue. Personal mem- 
oirs help by providing a more intimate 
view; but it is in private correspondence, 
diaries, and other writing not intended for 
publication that one comes closest to can- 
dor and to the living body of the aca- 
demic community. In any case, whether 
the historian is working from official pa- 


pers, personal statements or accounts in 
print, memoirs, biographies, the older his- 
tories, or manuscript diaries and letters, 
he will often have to be content with a 
very unsteady and indirect light. To illus- 
trate both this fact and the kinds of mate- 
rial which may be useful, one could cite 
the case of an unsuccessful effort made a 
little less than a century ago to establish 
a great university in New York City. One 
of its principal champions, President 
Henry P. Tappan, of the University of 
Michigan, adumbrated the project in his 
book, University Education; but his work 
as an organizer will be completely misin- 
terpreted by anyone who does not see his 
personal letters. Tappan’s relations with 
Benjamin Peirce, another participant in 
the undertaking, are obscure until Peirce’s 
correspondence is read in connection with 
the record of the 1855 meeting of the 
American Association for Advancement of 
Education. Furthermore, the part of Alex- 
ander D. Bache, a third active worker for 
the cause, is fully revealed only when one 
reads his letters to Peirce, as well as two 
published addresses. Francis Lieber was 
also involved in the project, as his letters 
to Samuel B. Ruggles indicate. Ruggles 
was a trustee of Columbia College, the 
board minutes of which suggest a possible 
connection between the college and the 
proposed university. In the records of the 
New York aldermen there is evidence of 
an additional connection of the project 
with the city through Mayor Fernando 
Wood, whose role is illuminated by Tap- 
pan’s correspondence with Peirce. It is 
clear, too, that William Astor and Peter 
Cooper were also involved, perhaps only 
passively; but here the record breaks 
down. Further research may add to it, but 
in the end the account of the university 
project may have to be left unfinished. In 
passing, one might point out that several 
of these men belonged to a club called the 
“Scientific Lazzaroni.” The fact that it 
drew members from several places sug- 
gests the cosmopolitan character of the 
movement. 


Even when the historian has an ample 
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amount of material, he may run into 
trouble. Here the danger is dulness; for 
the recoverable facts of college and uni- 
versity history often appear quite lifeless 
to anyone but the devoted alumnus. Bare 
descriptions of outdated curriculums, de- 
tails on the construction of buildings now 
demolished, biographical sketches of ob- 
scure professors, and similar topics do not 
necessarily make fascinating reading. To 
be interesting, they must be put into some 
important context. The obvious one is the 
actual operation of an institution which 
accomplished something significant. Un- 
fortunately for the historian, however, the 
daily operations of educational institu- 
tions tend to be repetitious and unexcit- 
ing, particularly for the outsider. The 
work of one institution will be very like 
that of another. Consequently, a clear ac- 
count of one year in any given period or 
of one institution in a class may resemble 
closely the history of another year or an- 
other institution. The first historian in the 
field may have an easy time in telling a 
readable story; those who follow him will 
have more trouble. By the same token, the 
writer who exhibits particularly strong in- 
sight into one college or university can 
throw light on others to good and interest- 
ing effect. Thus sameness in American 
academic life is both the bane and the 
salvation of the institutional biographer. 
If he is repetitious, he can easily be a 
bore; if he is original in his thinking, his 
influence may be widely felt. 

These considerations raise a crucial 
question: What perspectives give the 
clearest impression of the history of high- 
er education in the United States? Like a 
draftsman working in reference to a 
single vanishing point, the unit historian 
must draw his lines so that they will con- 
verge on a single center. The picture he 
produces is essentially that of one vista, 
although he may occasionally sketch out 
the general landscape. To command a full 
view of it, the reader must do much for 
himself. In other words, a collection of 
unit histories is hardly more a history of 
American higher education than a shelf 


of state histories is the history of the 
United States. Granted that some aspects 
of education are intramural and that the 
natural focus for organizing many facts is 
the separate college or university, it is 
still true that unit histories demand inte- 
gration if the whole story is to be told. 
As R. H. Tawney said in a recent lecture 
on social history and literature, “If re- 
search requires a division of forces, a hu- 
mane education requires a synthesis, how- 
ever provisional, of the results of their 
labours, and to encourage us, by seeing 
those results, not as isolated fragments, 
but as connected parts of a body of living 
tissue, to acquire a more synoptic and 
realistic view of the activities composing 
the life of society.” Professor Tawney was, 
of course, referring to society as a whole; 
but his words apply neatly to American 
academic life. 

This phrase is something other than a 
convenient catch-all to bring discrete en- 
tities into an artificial unity; nor does it 
take its meaning from a pre-established 
harmony of monads. Rather, the phrase 
“American academic life” takes its point 
from circumstances which bring many 
colleges and universities under the same 
influences and cause them to react upon 
one another. Just as few colleges, for in- 
stance, can establish admissions policies 
without regard to general levels of sec- 
ondary education, so few can ignore the 
standards set by other colleges of the 
same class. In short, the learned institu- 
tion which is truly independent is a rarity. 
To live, colleges and universities must ap- 
peal for students and for support to men 
and women outside their own circles, and, 
in doing so, they compete with one an- 
other. As they must know what is happen- 
ing beyond their own walls, an exchange 
of ideas takes place. With it may come an 
effort to create such communities of inter- 
est as sometimes characterize corporate 
activity of the industrial order. Academic 
life can be compared to the world of in- 
ternational politics as well. If our colleges 
and universities do not constitute a single 
nation, they certainly resemble a coalition 
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of nations. Presidents and deans meet in 
councils like chiefs and secretaries of 
state; and conventions are signed to cre- 
ate a better academic world. Agreements 
between nations may check piracy or es- 
tablish a postal union; associations of 
learned institutions seek to suppress the 
granting of fraudulent degrees or to facil- 
itate the transfer of credits. In other 
words, common problems lead institu- 
tions to consult and to act together. Then, 
too, professors migrate from place to 
place, with Ph.D.’s and letters of recom- 
mendation as passports. 

More important even than these rea- 
sons for speaking of an “academic world” 
are a common susceptibility to certain 
concepts and a common disposition to de- 
bate issues vital to all. No single institu- 
tion, for instance, has alone cherished 
personal character or Christian piety in 
its students; nor was but one nineteenth- 
century college persuaded that the mind 
consists of a collection of faculties. The 
regents of many state universities have 
been impressed by the virtues of pub- 
lic education for all who are able to bene- 
fit from it; and the trustees of more than 
one private university have striven might- 
ily to maintain them as private institu- 
tions. Where incompatibility of ideals ap- 
pears, American educators are inclined 
to discuss the issue more or less publicly, 
although there are some important issues 
which are treated in silentio. Educators 
seek to influence opinion both in general 
and in colleges and universities them- 
selves. When situations of this sort are the 
stuff of history, the historian must move 
well beyond institutional limits. 

By so doing, he arrives in the region of 
American thought on higher education. 
This is the mountain from which one can 
view a panorama of academic practices. 
Climbing the ranges of thought with all 
their crags and thickets is often hard 
work; but the effort is exhilarating. For 
ideas have a vitality and a relevance to 
present problems which most facts on the 
physical aspects of education lack. In edu- 
cational thought the living past impinges 


immediately on the present; and whatever 
engrosses us in the present communicates 
some of its fascination directly to the past, 
making it interesting therewith. 

The intellectual ingredients of educa- 
tional struggles are the preconceptions of 
the antagonists, their principles, and the 
policies which they follow in particular 
situations. The first of these consists of the 
notions which thinkers on education bring 
to their work as a craftsman carries cer- 
tain tools into his trade. They may include 
a general conviction of the educability of 
human beings or specific ideas about the 
workings of the mind or the efficacy of 
various forms of discipline. An educator’s 
principles, as I use the term, are his ab- 
stract theories of what ought to be. If his 
preconceptions are his tools, then his prin- 
ciples constitute his master-plan. Policies 
are preconceptions and principles in ac- 
tion; they are the results of an attempt to 
reconcile what ought to be and what is. 

In his discussion of these matters, the 
historian must sometimes treat his subject 
as an aspect of intellectual history as a 
whole; for educators of the past, as well 
as those of today, lived in an intellectual 
environment larger than the academic 
world by itself. Their preconceptions and 
their principles may spring in part from 
formal education, but they also well up 
from experience outside the college or 
university. This is an idea upon which 
historians often act readily enough, but it 
deserves emphasis. To separate the his- 
tory of education and the history of ideas 
in general is to jeopardize both. In con- 
sidering them together, however, the his- 
torian of education must beware of the 
narcotic generality. It is easy, for ex- 
ample, to take the utilitarianism of the 
early nineteenth century and to say, “Ah, 
that explains the introduction of a course 
in applied chemistry at Mideastern Uni- 
versity in 1837.” The very patness of the 
explanation may be momentarily exciting 
to the writer; but the plausibility, once 
voiced, may also lull him into indifference 
as to the precise chain of events which 
may have moved a particular faculty to 
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act like good utilitarians in a particular 
case. Unless the historian gets down to 
details, how can he be sure that utility 
prompted the offering of applied chemis- 
try at Mideastern? Perhaps the men who 
approved it did so only to appease a col- 
league for reasons which had nothing to 
do with utilitarianism as a principle. In 
short, academic politics cannot safely be 
ignored. 

In dealing with preconceptions, prin- 
ciples, and policies, the educational his- 
torian should follow one of the tenets of 
intellectual history. Even when vocabu- 
lary does not change, meanings do; and 
where denotations are static, connotations 
may be fluid. “Knowledge” seems to be a 
simple enough word; but did it mean the 
same thing to a seventeenth-century theo- 
logian that it did to a nineteenth-century 
astronomer? And what does veritas signi- 
fy? Or one can ask whether “research” 
has the same import for students of ad- 
vertising techniques today that it had for 
the Ph.D. candidate of 1900. According 
to R. G. Collingwood, you cannot dis- 
cover a man’s meaning simply from his 
written or spoken statements, even when 
he is perfectly articulate and honest. “In 
order to find out his meaning you must 
also know what the question was (a ques- 
tion in his own mind, and presumed by 
him to be in yours) to which the thing he 
has said or written was meant as an an- 
swer.” If this is true, or tends to be true, 
we must know what particular problems 
challenged educators in the past before 
we can understand the point of the words 
used in solution of those problems. 

If ideas alone do not determine policy, 
one must be constantly alert to detect the 
influence of personalities and of political, 
social, and economic circumstances. Parts 
of curriculums may be tailored to the spe- 
cial interests of professors. A board of 
trustees may decide against something 
which is good on its own merits because 
action upon it would play into the hands 
of enemies of the university in the legisla- 
ture. A president may enforce a quota 
system in which he personally does not 


believe, in order to avoid antagonizing 
social groups who will have their way in 
the end in any case. A faculty may reject 
a program of individual instruction not 
from a fear of its own inability to carry it 
out but simply to keep the costs of teach- 
ing within the budget. Obviously, situa- 
tions like these do exist, and it seems wise 
to assume that their counterparts were 
common in the past. The historian must 
stand ready to cope with them. 

When men do not act on common edu- 
cational preconceptions and principles or 
when they disagree on the practical ne- 
cessities of the moment, controversy re- 
sults. It is that which makes educational 
thought lively. In discussing it, the his- 
torian must understand that it has been 
continuous over long periods; that it has 
had constant reference te the circum- 
stances of academic life; and that it has 
been carried on in many cases by men 
with subtle minds. One can sum up the 
first two characteristics by saying that an 
educational idea is not produced by a 
process of spontaneous combustion. 
Changes have come when particular men 
in a particular situation have been im- 
pressed by particular urgencies and when 
their thoughts or actions have been ques- 
tioned by particular critics. The results 
of one such collision may set the stage for 
subsequent controversy, also involving 
particulars. Of course, changeless ideals 
may figure in the debate; and the partici- 
pants in it may often look beyond the im- 
mediate demands of the moment. Yet ob- 
servation of our own thinking at almost 
any point makes clear how significant are 
continuity and contingency. 

That historians sometimes miss both 
the connections between ideas and their 
import in a context is but evidence that 
they have failed to follow the turnings of 
thought. Sometimes, of course, the sound 
and fury of academic discourse signify lit- 
tle or nothing; but elsewhere the workings 
of the academic mind are as subtle as that 
theology in which many of our earlier 
professors were trained. Distinctions and 
qualifications abound; and the balanced 
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judgment, or at least the appearance of it, 
is cherished. What is taken at first glance 
as a slight verbal change in a set of regu- 
lations may in operation represent the 
alteration of an entire system of instruc- 
tion, discipline, or government. To grasp 
and appreciate all this, the historian must 
read carefully. In a faculty debate the 
humanist will concede virtue to science; 
and the scientist will admit that the clas- 
sics have their uses in education. The 
point at issue between the two may, there- 
fore, be a proper balancing of Greek and 
chemistry rather than a monopoly for one 
or the other. Illustrations could be piled 
up indefinitely, for academic life is a tis- 
sue of precise adjustments and delicate 
compromises. 

To understand them, the historian must 
use a sharp scalpel in his dissection of an 
argument. If he does not look closely as 
he works, he may miss bits of connective 
tissue which, though very fine in them- 
selves, are essential to the whole. When 
this happens, the historian’s account of an 
important debate may not be a running 
story at all but only a collection of discrete 
statements without full meanings. His 
conclusions will be generalities, not true 
generalization. 

One cannot enumerate all the distinc- 
tions which must be made between ideas, 
but an examination of a few pairs of 
them will suffice to underline the impor- 
tance of the task. It is easy to confuse 
the idea of the prescribed or unitary 
course typical of the early nineteenth- 
century college with the idea of a static 
course or one which does not change from 
period to period. Yet a line must be drawn 
between the two. The former allows the 
student no choice of subjects, but it may 
change more or less rapidly. The latter by 
definition does not change. One can take 
exception to the first because it is non- 
elective, but one cannot say that all such 
courses are wrong on the grounds that 
they do not allow the student a view of 
all knowledge. In fact, the prescribed 
course was criticized in some instances 
not for its narrowness but for the super- 


ficiality which resulted from attempting 
to introduce the student to an excessive 
number of fields. In a world where learn- 
ing is constantly expanding, the fault in a 
rigid course will be its very limitation of 
content. In short, the reasons for scrap- 
ping the two types of courses may be in- 
compatible with one another. Therefore, 
we must know which of the two we are 
studying in a given case. Another source 
of confusion may be the failure to sepa- 
rate the need for a specific kind of knowl- 
edge at some time and the actual demand 
for instruction in it. It is one thing to say 
that a society should have enlightenment 
in a special field; it is another thing to say 
that it includes young people who are 
prepared to pay for the opportunity of 
acquiring such knowledge. The success 
of reform may depend on this difference. 
It is necessary, as well, to distinguish be- 
tween reform which remodels an old 
thing and reform—if that is the proper 
word at all—which supplements estab- 
lished practice. A conservative educator 
may fight the first kind of reform to the 
death; the same man may welcome the 
second when it promises to forestall the 
first. To illustrate with an actual case, one 
could point to several nineteenth-century 
educators who supported the foundation 
of graduate studies as a means of preserv- 
ing the prescribed undergraduate course 
from the intrusion of subjects which they 
considered extraneous to a liberal educa- 
tion. 

If a full story is to be told, it is also 
necessary to distinguish carefully be- 
tween principle and policy. Consider as 
an example the origins of the American 
system of fellowships for graduate stu- 
dents. Clearly, a principle is involved 
here: gifted young men and women 
should be able to continue their education 
beyond college without regard to their 
personal wealth. Equally obviously, a 
practical matter is pertinent: poor youths 
will drop formal education at graduation 
from college if they lack the means to 
continue; at the least, they will be 
tempted into immediately remunerative 
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employment even when they might by 
some heroic effort stay at the university. 
The historian who does not keep the lat- 
ter consideration in mind may simply con- 
clude that we imported our fellowship 
system from England because it seemed 
desirable to do so, without suggesting that 
the drift of able students away from edu- 
cation in this country was very much on 
the minds of educators in the days before 
fellowships became common, and that this 
actuality might have produced some pol- 
icy of subsidies had there been no Eng- 
lish example to follow. Or the historian 
may stress the practical situation and fail 
to explain why educators thought it was 
desirable to keep good men at their books 
and retorts. Why, one may also ask, are 
American fellowships granted for only a 
year or two at a time? Was there not suf- 
ficient money to support fellowships of in- 
definite tenure, or was that considered 
contrary to some principle? Take another 
question for the historian. Why were 
modern universities, as distinct from col- 
leges, slower to develop in the United 
States than they were in Europe? Why, 
for instance, was Gottingen, founded by 
George II, a great university when Co- 
lumbia College, established by the same 
monarch, was still a small college? Per- 
haps historians will find that the answer 
lies solely in a difference between policies 
determined largely by the resources of 
the two institutions; but may they not 
find as well that differing ideas of the true 
nature of education were also at work? 
What seemed good in Germany may not 
have been sought after at all in New York. 

If the answer in this case was simply a 
difference in wealth, that is a significant 
fact, suggesting that poverty played a 
prominent role in the formulation of 
American academic policy at the time 
when European education was forging 
ahead. This consideration has wide im- 
plications for the educator who tries to 
assess the present validity of a given prec- 
edent. Our predecessors in academic af- 
fairs may have been more concerned from 
day to day with the immediate necessity 


of meeting a tiny budget than with funda- 
mental questions of theory. If so, then 
their practice appears to be no more and 
no less absolute in its virtue than our own. 
In any event, it is the historian’s job to 
ascertain the relative force of circum- 
stance and ideals in specific situations. If 
he is successful, he can throw light on 
one of the great problems in the history 
of American educational thought: Have 
the educational thinkers of the United 
States been as fertile in theoretical ideas 
as they have been ingenious in the elabo- 
ration of policies, or vice versa? 

We must also make a distinction be- 
tween the general categories into which 
particular men seem to fall and their ac- 
tual attitudes on specific issues. For ex- 
ample, Edward Everett, a conservative by 
nature and a thorough classicist by train- 
ing, supported the creation of a school of 
science at Harvard from the moment of 
his inauguration as president. On the 
other hand, one might deduce from 
Thomas Jefferson’s interest in useful 
knowledge that he was a critic of classical 
studies. This would be a grave error, for 
he explicitly rejected the anticlassicism of 
his friend Benjamin Rush. Or one might 
assume, because Benjamin Silliman was 
an extremely able and well-known scien- 
tist in an era when the conflict between 
science and religion held the center of 
the stage, that he was an opponent of 
orthodox religion. What is one to say, 
then, of the fact that, in planning his 
famous scientific journal, he dissociated 
himself from the infidels? Or there is the 
case of Daniel C. Gilman. The record of 
Johns Hopkins University in promoting 
specialized research might tempt one to 
think that Gilman put knowledge before 
other considerations in planning a univer- 
sity. Yet it was Gilman who said at the 
most solemn moment of his life: “The ob- 
ject of the university is to develop charac- 
ter—to make men.” The ideal historian 
will probe carefully to avoid confusion on 
points of this sort. 

What, then, is the ideal history of high- 
er education? Probably there is no single 
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“perfect” history, but is it not possible to 
specify some of the characteristics of the 
ideal? It would spring in part from the 
desire to present a full and accurate pic- 
ture of the usable past for those who 
actually put history to work. The author 
would strive for impartiality while pre- 
serving the gusto, where it was warranted 
by the facts, of men writing from love of 
the theme. He would attempt to satisfy 
serious intellectual curiosity. His work 
would assess the real impact of education 
on students, and it would seek to pene- 
trate the minds of the men who have 
planned higher education, taking into 
consideration their various personal and 
institutional interests and the circum- 
stances of the times. It would be based on 
sources which revealed the life of educa- 
tion as well as its form. It would portray 
exactly the particulars in a given case, 
with their interconnections. lt would do 
justice to the controversy endemic in aca- 
demic life, indicating where agreement 
has existed from the first and where it has 
been ultimately or never achieved. It 
would treat American academic life as a 
whole as well as an aggregate of separate 
institutions. To use an old phrase in a new 
way, one can say that an ideal history 
would describe “academic culture” in the 
United States. 

In doing that, it would enable the his- 
torian to meet the question: Is this form 
of history worth while? To answer the 
critic who may ask whether educational 
history does not very quickly pass the 
point of diminishing returns, the historian 
may be at first inclined to fall back on the 
notion that history teaches lessons. The 
difficulty, however, is to say just what the 
precepts are. Certainly, history may tell 
the sagacious man something about the 
fitness of certain means to certain ends; it 
can establish the presumption that one 
path to an appointed destination will 
probably be smoother and more direct 
than another. But what can history teach 
the inquirer after ultimate values? The 
believer in history as a revelation of spirit- 


ual force in action may claim that the 
past, properly studied, exhibits absolute 
laws, but he will have trouble in finding 
specific, uncontested cases. 

By occupying lower but less debatable 
ground, one can assert that the history of 
higher education justifies itself by illumi- 
nating academic culture. In using this 
term, I do not mean that broad culture 
which we hope all educated men share 
but rather that culture which pertains di- 
rectly to teaching in colleges and univer- 
sities. It is the thing which the young in- 
structor usually acquires gradually and 
perhaps unwittingly in his association 
with older professors and in his contact 
with students. It corresponds to the pecul- 
iar culture of the lawyer, who may par- 
take of the general intellectual sustenance 
of his time but who also has specialized 
knowledge and an attitude characteristic 
of his profession. In particular, it is aca- 
demic culture which sets the educator 
apart from the pure researcher. Indeed, it 
is the acquisition of this culture, together 
with innate ability, which converts the 
Ph.D. dissertation-writer into a useful 
member of a faculty. 

In part, academic culture is knowledge 
of the concepts and circumstances which 
enter into the decisions of college and 
university teachers, a knowledge which 
enables the academic man to determine 
his own position. Like a navigator de- 
pendent largely on dead reckoning, he 
can know where he is by plotting his past 
course and by figuring current deviation 
from it. Consider the instructor who, in a 
moment of self-examination, asks himself 
what he is really teaching when he gives 
an established course. By looking at fac- 
ulty records, he may learn why the course 
which he has inherited was originally in- 
stituted; by reading more widely, he may 
come to understand why courses of this 
sort were commonly incorporated into 
American education; and after further in- 
quiry he may know what changes have 
taken place in the spirit and content of the 
field with the passage of time. Being fa- 
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miliar with his own contribution to the 
course, the instructor can then define the 
significance of his teaching. 

This suggests that this specialized 
knowledge helps to determine the effec- 
tiveness of education, especially in pe- 
riods of change. Suppose a group of teach- 
ers begins to feel uneasy over the appar- 
ent results of its work. Like a man falling 
ill, the teachers are disturbed without at 
first knowing quite what is the matter. 
One professor offers a diagnosis, and then 
one of his colleagues identifies the disease 
differently. Out of a doctors’ controversy 
or out of consultation will come action; 
but a cure will be effected only when 
someone hits on the correct diagno- 
sis and applies appropriate remedies. The 
chances that this will happen will be pro- 
portionate to the skill of the doctors indi- 
vidually and to their ability to pool their 
efforts. These are determined in real ill- 
ness and in academic maladies not by the 
situation confronting the physicians but 
by the knowledge which they command 
in the face of it. Where this knowledge is 
vague, superficial, or unevenly distrib- 
uted, hope for the display of individual 
skill or for fruitful consultation will be 
slight. Where the concepts of the group 
are precise, realistic, and communicable, 
the chance of progress is greater. In other 
words, no matter how bad the ccndition 
of higher education may become, it will 
not improve if educators face their prob- 
lems inadequately equipped. If, on the 
contrary, they are cultured, they may be 
effective. This by itself may sound ex- 
tremely trite at first, but perhaps it will 
appear less so as one is persuaded that 
something more than broad culture is re- 
quired. With this must come real compre- 
hension of words and ideas peculiar to 
academic life. Although we cannot safely 
assume that all trustees, presidents, and 
members of faculties possess full knowl- 
edge of this specialized sort, we can insist 
that it exists. Its usefulness is evident in 
behavior at faculty meetings. Who has not 
attended one where the talk wandered 


aimlessly until the presentation of a good 
report brought the debate into focus by 
establishing the importance and suggest- 
ing the exact meaning of certain terms, at 
least for the hour? While a report may not 
settle anything by itself, it stimulates and 
concentrates the thinking of a group of 
men who may well accomplish more col- 
lectively than any one member ever could 
alone. Might not a full account of higher 
education do something similar to this? 
Indeed, cannot one compare this history 
to a faculty report on a grand scale? It 
defines both the areas of profitable discus- 
sion and the concepts most likely to facili- 
tate it. 

He would be an arrogant man who in- 
sisted that history is the only element in 
academic culture. Certainly, other bodies 
of knowledge have very great pertinence 
to educational thought. The historian can 
correctly assert, nonetheless, that there is 
no culture without content. Abstract cul- 
ture is a contradiction in terms. We can- 
not expect academic men to think out 
their common problems unless their 
minds are stocked with some of the same 
specific ideas. The historian would sub- 
mit, then, that his subject offers such con- 
tent. 

The history of higher education pro- 
vides a discipline as well as pertinent in- 
formation. If the Yale faculty of 1828 was 
right in preferring the training of the 
mind to its furniture, the tempering effect 
of historical study is even more important 
in the formation of academic culture than 
are facts and concepts. History, rightly 
considered, forces the reader to look be- 
yond the institutions with which he may 
have some personal association and so to 
divest himself of provincial standards. 
Narrow sentiments give way to a general 
loyalty to higher education as a whole 
and to the inspiration provided by the 
example of all the men of good will who 
have labored to improve instruction in 
many colleges and universities. Needless 
to say, the truly cosmopolitan view em- 
braces more than American education; it 
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is wider than the achievements of a single 
nation, no matter how great that contribu- 
tion has been. 

History also disciplines the academic 
mind to question relentlessly what men 
say about the past. Unless we scrutinize 
established interpretations of it, we fall 
into the danger of being victimized by 
them; but when we ask pertinent ques- 
tions of the past, we free ourselves of what 
sometimes is its deadening hand. As Lord 
Acton said: “If the Past has been an ob- 
stacle and a burden, knowledge of the 
Past is the safest and the surest emancipa- 
tion.” Before history the bugaboos of false 
precedent retreat; for in the light of his- 
tory we see many alleged absolutes as 
relatives, the creatures of time and place. 
Yet history does not merely remind us of 
contingency and mutability. It also serves 
to rid us of the naive idea that our times 
are entirely different from other eras. 
Without this enlightenment, for instance, 


we may argue over “core curriculums” as 
if former generations had not faced the 
problem of acquainting young men and 
women with the heritage which is theirs 
if only they are given time in four 
crowded years to know it. The educator 
studying history will become aware of 
such persistent problems and of the con- 
tinued search for answers to them. He 
may be humbled by the experience, but 
he can take heart in the realization that 
he is not working alone. By retracing the 
steps of others, he can locate those 
morasses of academic discourse where 
frustration is nearly inevitable and those 
heights where effort is productive. He 
will apply his energies wisely, without de- 
ferring abjectly to an imperious past and 
without despairing when the perfect fu- 
ture evades him. His academic culture 
will serve him well if it does this, but it 
must be precise in its terms and general in 
its scope. 





HARVARD GENERAL EDUCATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
David Owen 


I 


L AN observer from the planet Jupiter— 
to give the overworked Martians a holi- 
day—were to visit a series of American 
institutions of higher learning, he would 
carry away a number of confusing im- 
pressions. The confusion would be height- 
ened as he compared notes with his Jovian 
parent, who had made a similar tour, let 
us say, in the middle twenties. Being seri- 
ous students of education and not mere 
interplanetary trippers, they would be 
only slightly impressed by mushrooming 
stadiums, fraternity houses, or even build- 
ings dedicated to more solid intellectual 
purposes. But they would be fascinated 
and mystified by the changes which, ac- 
cording to the younger Jovian’s report, 
had overtaken curriculums throughout 
the country. Indeed, they might well have 
found themselves wondering whether an 
itch to reform the course of study were 
not an occupational disease of the post- 
war educator. Occupational disease or 
not, they would be clear that it had 
reached epidemic proportions. 

With the purposes that inspired these 
reforms they were in complete sympathy. 
In the twenties Jovis Primus had noted 
unfavorably the fragmented curriculums 
offered as higher education in most col- 
leges and, a little ungraciously, consider- 
ing his celestial visitor’s visa, had likened 
the four undergraduate years to progress 
down a huge cafeteria counter. Even 
then, he was obliged to concede, many 
students selected nourishing and well- 
balanced meals. 
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Jovis Secundus, although on the whole 
pleased with the recent innovations, was 
not without his perplexities. Even the 
legend “General Education,” inscribed on 
the banners of the new generation of re- 
formers, seemed so loaded with ambi- 
guity that he was sometimes tempted to 
doubt whether it was more than the latest 
slogan. At first, he was by no means cer- 
tain that all those who spoke of “general 
education” meant the same thing or, for 
that matter, always knew what they 
meant. Presently, however, he realized 
that the term was no mere catchword but 
had a positive, though hardly a fixed, 
content. After all, he reflected as he pur- 
sued his investigations from campus to 
campus, the variety which one encounters 
in the world of general education, be- 
wildering as it is, may be a genuine virtue, 
and he was inclined to ascribe it less to 
uncertainty and confusion than to the 
American appetite for experiment. As a 
free spirit, Jovis was, on the whole, re- 
lieved that no single version of general 
education and no one curriculum had 
been widely accepted as authoritative 
doctrine. 

Whether Harvard appeared on the itin- 
erary of Jovis Secundus is not recorded. 
A visit to Cambridge in 1949-50, how- 
ever, would have revealed a relatively 
new plan of general education in the 
process of becoming an established part 
of the undergraduate curriculum. The 
years 1946-49 were a period of experi- 
mentation, and it was only in the spring 
of 1949 that the program was finally 
adopted. Although subscribing to the 
major objectives of the general education 
movement and sharing many features 
with other institutions, the Harvard pro- 
gram contains elements that are more or 
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less distinctive. In some instances these 
represent conclusions reached after long 
discussion by the faculty committee 
whose study resulted in the report Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society. Others 
were dictated largely by local conditions, 
such as, for example, the problem of fit- 
ting general education into a course of 
study where, by common consent, a sys- 
tem of concentration (majors) was al- 
ready functioning successfully. At least 
one important feature—the decision in 
favor of multiple, rather than single, ele- 
mentary courses—was the half-accidental 
outcome of the lengthy faculty debates 
which preceded the adoption of the plan. 
Since these special characteristics have 
affected the form and content of the 
offering in the social sciences, as in other 
areas, it is necessary to recall them briefly. 

Unlike many plans of general educa- 
tion, the Harvard program does not dis- 
tinguish sharply between the general and 
specialist phases of the undergraduate 
curriculum. There is no “basic college” 
and no pronounced break between sopho- 
more and junior years. Although the three 
elementary courses, one each in the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences, must ordinarily be taken 
during the first two years, concentration 
formally begins with the sophomore year. 
On the other hand, it is assumed that un- 
dergraduates will take advanced courses 
in general education during the third and 
probably the fourth year. In short, gen- 
eral and special education are not thought 
of as discrete stages of a college course 
but rather as parallel themes. 

A second relatively distinctive feature 
of the Harvard program is the so-called 
“second-group courses,” which are de- 
signed to follow the elementary courses 
in each of the areas. The Harvard re- 
quirement calls for six courses in general 
education. These include the three ele- 
mentary courses and three in addition, 
to be chosen either from those offered 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
General Education or from departmental 


courses which are regarded as suitable for 
the purpose of general education. 

Again, the elementary courses them- 
selves differ in at least one respect from 
those which appear in most general edu- 
cation curriculums. Instead of a single 
course in each of the broad areas, at Har- 
vard several courses are given, and the 
student is free to choose among them. 
This development was not contemplated 
by the committee which, in General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, laid down the 
main lines of the program, nor was it the 
original intention of the faculty to estab- 
lish multiple courses as a regular part of 
the plan. They were to be offered only 
during the trial period of three years, at 
the end of which the stamp of official 
approval was presumably to be placed 
on one of them. But it gradually appeared 
that multiformity had merits of its own, 
and there has been no inclination to settle 
down to a single course. One may grant 
that this decision is not entirely consistent 
with the ideal of an identical educational 
experience for all undergraduates. What 
has been done, Harvard would insist, is 
to substitute for an identical experience a 
substantially common experience; for the 
various courses in each area have enough 
in common with regard to objectives and 
content to yield similar educational values 
to the student. 

A final point of difference has to do 
with the administrative arrangements 
under which the work in general educa- 
tion is carried on—a matter of no great 
moment for the present discussion. It is 
perhaps enough to say that the general 
education enterprise is less sharply 
marked off from the regular activities of 
the departments than is the case in many 
colleges. There is no section of the fac- 
ulty (above the rank of teaching fellow) 
which gives its time exclusively to general 
education—term and permanent appoint- 
ments are normally made in co-operation 
with one of the departments—and the 
program has not been given institutional 
form as a school or even as a department. 
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The directing hand is that of a committee 
of twelve professors chosen from a repre- 
sentative group of departments and oper- 
ating under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


II 


Nowhere is the general education cho- 
rus less inclined to sing in harmony than 
in the area of the social sciences. Even a 
casual examination of the volume, Social 
Science in General Education,’ will give a 
sufficient indication of the amazing va- 
riety among introductory courses in the 
field: current social issues; the develop- 
ment and problems of American democ- 
racy; a survey of the social sciences, 
passed in review one by one; human re- 
lations, studied from case materials; the 
intellectual and institutional heritage of 
the West, treated in a dozen different 
ways—to say nothing of all the permuta- 
tions and combinations that have been 
achieved. One can imagine the puzzle- 
ment of Jovis Secundus as he takes off for 
his own planet and his baffled query, 
“What are the social sciences anyway?” 

This is not to imply any certainty that 
the Harvard solution is the “right one” 
(whatever that may mean) or a belief 
that it is necessarily superior to other 
approaches. In point of fact, it would be 
criticized by some Harvard social scien- 
tists and others as being rather traditional 
and overacademic in its attack. All that 
is intended here is a moderately objective 
account of what is being done and why, 
even down to reading assignments and 
administrative details. 

The main outlines of the elementary 
work in the social sciences are sketched 
in General Education in a Free Society. 
Although at the time only a single course 
was contemplated, the four courses which 
have been developed all reflect, with 
greater or less fidelity, the views of the 
committee. The focus was not to be on 
contemporary social problems or even on 
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American democracy in any immediate 
sense or on the methodology of the social 
sciences. What was proposed was an ex- 
amination of the Western heritage, its 
institutions and ideas, a study of the 
present through the medium of the past. 
But there was no disposition on the part 
of the committee to rehabilitate the once 
fashionable survey of European history 
from Roman or pre-Roman times to the 
present. The course that was described 
owed a substantial debt to Columbia’s 
“Contemporary Civilization,” although 
certain changes were suggested. “West- 
ern Thought and Institutions,” the com- 
mittee specified, would “include an his- 
torical analysis of certain significant 
movements and changes in Western so- 
ciety, together with the reading of sub- 
stantial portions of certain of the classics 
of political, economic, and social thought 
which those changes have helped to pro- 
duce.” In short, this was not to be a narra- 
tive history course but an analysis of 
some of the major issues of Western so- 
ciety in their historical context. 

This proposal was not accepted with- 
out question by the Harvard faculty. In 
fact, the words “Western heritage” call 
to mind the chief points of criticism. On 
the one hand, the stress on Western 
thought and institutions was held by 
some to be an unfortunate limitation. 
Would not such a course imply a myopic 
view of the modern world? Surely, one of 
the first tasks of general education is to 
encourage in college students a sympa- 
thetic understanding of cultures other 
than their own. To center a course ex- 
clusively on the Western tradition would 
merely help to perpetuate the old myth 
of civilization as a monopoly of the re- 
gions bordering on the Atlantic. Further- 
more, an acquaintance with the institu- 
tions and values of other societies would 
supply a useful yardstick with which to 
measure those of the Western world. 
Stated in this wise, the argument is irref- 
utable. But there remains a strong case 
against including such material in an 
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introductory course. Many would feel 
that to introduce into courses, already 
heavily loaded, brief accounts, for exam- 
ple, of Chinese or Indian civilizations 
would serve no interests save those of 
confusion. The decision, as will appear 
presently, was to exclude the non-West- 
ern societies from the elementary courses 
but to emphasize them in another section 
of the general education program. 

Another type of adverse criticism is 
suggested by the use of the word heri- 
tage. There was some feeling that the 
stress would be too exclusively laid upon 
the past, to the ignoring of the present. 
Did not the word “heritage” itself signify 
a rather conservative view of society, a 
certain hostility to change? Some mem- 
bers of the faculty were doubtful about 
the historical approach that was proposed 
and felt that the newer, analytical social 
sciences were being slighted. Anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, and social psychology, for 
example, were not to be drawn upon to 
any considerable extent. A genuine an- 
swer to this objection would carry us far 
afield. Again, the problem is partly one 
of feasibility. Courses which consciously 
aim at an “integration” of the social sci- 
ences sometimes have a way of ending in 
chaos. In adopting the “Western heritage” 
formula, Harvard was perhaps making 
an arbitrary choice; but, having accepted 
that basis, it would hardly have been 
reasonable to combine it with a wholly 
different approach. Yet, in practice, more 
use is made of these newer social science 
disciplines than was foreseen by the com- 
mittee. The creation of multiple courses 
has made it possible to go some of the 
way toward meeting the criticism. To one 
of these especially, cultural anthropology 
and sociology contribute heavily, while 
another consciously seeks to lay some- 
thing of a foundation for further work in 
the social sciences as a whole. 

Instead of the single course envisaged 
in General Education in a Free Society, 
four versions of “Western Thought and 
Institutions” now compose the elemen- 
tary curriculum in the social sciences, The 


options which the faculty prescribed for 
the trial period (no fewer than two or 
more than four in each area) became a 
permanent feature of the Harvard pro- 
gram, and, beginning with two, the social 
science offering has now reached the max- 
imum of four. Although the differences 
among these courses are substantial, they 
also have much in common. All of them 
operate within the general framework of 
Western thought and institutions, and all 
are, in the broadest sense, historical. All 
of them raise fundamental issues about 
the modern world, and all draw upon the 
historical experience of the West for help 
in defining and analyzing them. All of 
them stress the reading of contemporary 
materials, not only as examples of great 
minds dealing with great questions but 
also as the most thoughtful solutions 
given by other historical epochs to their 
own moral and social dilemmas. And all 
tend to favor the writing of essays in 
place of the routine quiz or bluebook, the 
essays usually having to do with problems 
of judgment, interpretation, values, and 
the like rather than with questions of fact. 

A good deal of diversity is represented 
by the professional training of the princi- 
pal instructors. One course is headed by 
two historians; a second by a political 
scientist whose training has been largely 
historical; the third by an economic his- 
torian, broadly educated in the social sci- 
ences as a whole; and the fourth by a 
sociologist. But no course is a depart- 
mental course, although in some degree 
each reflects the special interests of the 
professor in charge. In such matters as 
the selection of a junior staff, professors 
ordinarily take pains to assure themselves 
of an acceptable blend of the various so- 
cial sciences. No department is entitled to 
make one general education course, as 
over against another, a prerequisite for 
concentration. What relationship will 
ultimately be established between these 
courses and the introductory courses 
given by the various departments is not 
entirely clear. The History Department 
has permitted the revisions necessary to 
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convert History 1 into Social Sciences 1 
and no longer requires it for concentra- 
tion. Whether other social science depart- 
ments will agree to a general education 
course in place of the traditional depart- 
mental course is an open question. 


Ill 


Of the four versions of “Western 
Thought and Institutions,” Social Sci- 
ences 2 (Associate Professor S. H. Beer) 
most nearly resembles the course sketched 
in General Education in a Free Society. 
Although it uses historical materials, it 
does not profess to be a history course. 
Historical narrative does not figure heav- 
ily, and such classic points of emphasis 
as historical continuity—save in terms of 
recurring problems—go unstressed. The 
aim of the course is simply to introduce 
the student to great issues and to en- 
courage him to think about them system- 
atically and knowledgeably. Historical 
situations are studied not because a rudi- 
mentary idea, let us say, of the French 
Revolution or the English Civil War 
ought to be part of the mental furniture 
of the educated man but because of the 
way they can illuminate the central prob- 
lems of the course. 

Specifically, seven historical topics, 
chosen principally from the thirteenth, 
the seventeenth, and the nineteenth cen- 
turies, are studied, a month more or less 
being given to each: early Anglo-Saxon 
society, the medieval English monarchy, 
the church of the thirteenth century, the 
Puritan Revolution, the reign of Louis 
XIV, British liberalism in the nineteenth 
century, and Germany under Bismarck. 
In his essay in Social Science in General 
Education? Professor Beer explains in 
some detail the considerations which 
guided his choice of the various topics 
and the function that each serves in the 
course. For example, Anglo-Saxon society 
—to many eyes the least appealing of his 
epochs—serves a number of purposes. On 
the one hand, it offers an opportunity to 
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try to grasp, through Beowulf and Taci- 
tus, the “configuration” of a culture. (Stu- 
dents are required to read Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture.) On the other, 
it offers a rich contrast with the societies 
which are studied later in the year. Cer- 
tain features of these—the importance of 
a rational legal system, for example—will 
emerge more vividly because a society 
has been examined in which they were 
almost or entirely lacking. 


But Anglo-Saxon England, to continue 
with this paraphrase of Professor Beer, 
raises other questions. There is the con- 
quest of Roman Britain by the Germanic 
invaders, which a thoughtful freshman 
would have difficulty in reconciling with 
any easy belief in inevitable progress. 
The Anglo-Saxon scale of values suggests 
some interesting reflections about human 
nature, specifically about the sources of 
aggression, reflections which are recalled 
later in the course when the social con- 
tract or the causes of war are under dis- 
cussion. The conversion to Christianity of 
Anglo-Saxon Britain brings up a variety 
of problems, both historical and specu- 
lative. “Here we seem to see the notion 
of an orderly universe, a cosmos, entering 
into a culture. We must speculate, though 
perhaps fruitlessly, about such a notion. 
Could science have arisen without it? 
What has been its influence on the or- 
ganization of law, government, society? 
Above all, what grounds are there for 
such a belief?” Such questions reappear 
as the course proceeds. In the thirteenth 
century, for example, one is made aware 
of the connection between Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ theory of law and his belief in an 
orderly universe. This leads to the prob- 
lem of how far ideas of this kind have 
exerted a positive influence on human so- 
ciety and history. Finally, the decline in 
the status of the “common man” during 
the Anglo-Saxon period and immediately 
after suggests certain issues of the most 
far-reaching implications. Must we ac- 
cept Walter Bagehot’s thesis that this 
subjection of the masses to a feudal oli- 
garchy was a necessary stage in social 
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progress? Whether true or not, it serves 
to throw into relief one of the central 
questions of the course: “What are the 
necessary conditions of representative 
government and social and political toler- 
ance?” 

One might go over the other topics in 
much the same way. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury church and the medieval English 
monarchy serve, among other uses, as ex- 
amples of societies which rested on postu- 
lates quite different from those of modern 
liberal society and therefore as bases for 
comparison and contrast. The Puritan 
Revolution topic is centered on Hobbes 
and Locke—the negative state, if you 
wish, set in juxtaposition with the medi- 
eval ideal of mutual obligation and status. 
In the nineteenth century, with the indus- 
trialism and liberalism of England and 
with liberal nationalism and its break- 
down on the Continent, some of the same 
issues and problems are re-examined in 
the light of new theories and new histori- 
cal forces. 

This kind of skeletal description can 
give little notion of Social Sciences 2 as a 
vehicle of undergraduate education. Its 
success has depended on the effective 
presentation not only of vital issues but 
quite as much of issues which the stu- 
dents recognize or are made to recognize 
as vital. In an exceptional degree, Social 
Sciences 2 has stimulated—almost goaded 
—underclassmen into thinking about ques- 
tions that lie at the center of our common 
life. 

But it will perhaps be more useful to 
explain, in concrete terms, some of the 
other features of the course. First of all, 
the matter of reading assignments: Stu- 
dents are requested to buy six or seven 
volumes each term, in most cases, in one 
of the cheaper editions. (Parenthetically, 
one may note the difficulty which has 
been encountered in all our social science 
courses in obtaining even the “classics” 
in suitable editions. The only solution has 
been to reproduce the required material, 
and, at various times during the past year, 
such curiously assorted works as the fol- 


lowing have rolled off the mimeograph 
machine: The Laws of Aethelberht; Song 
of Roland; selections from Pascal and La 
Rochefoucauld; Sorel’s Reflections on 
Violence.) One historical textbook is re- 
quired for each term, Trevelyan’s Short- 
ened History of England and Hayes and 
Cole’s History of Europe since 1500. 
Reading assignments are made on a week- 
ly basis, with both required and optional 
material. For example: 


Toric IV: THe PuriTaAN REVOLUTION 


I, TUDOR ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION 


REQUIRED 

TREVELYAN, Shortened History, Book III, 
chaps. i, ii, iv, vi. 

Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 


Martin LuTHER, Open Letter to the Chris- 
tian Nobility (Works, Vol. II, esp. Sec. 1). 


OPTIONAL 

Niesunr, Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 
II, chaps. vi, vii, viii. 

Situ, Age of the Reformation. 

LutHer, Treatise on Christian Liberty 
(Works, Vol. II). 


A better idea of the scope of the read- 
ing can be given by the following sum- 
mary of the material required under each 
topic, in addition to the textbooks men- 
tioned above. From the longer works, of 
course, only selections are assigned. 


ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY 
Tacitus Germania; Beowulf; BENEDICT, Pat- 
terns of Culture; Bepr, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; The Laws of Aethelberht and The 
Laws of Ine; Pottock and Mairianp, His- 
tory of English Law; BacEenot, Physics 
and Politics. 


THE RISE OF PARLIAMENT 
Homans, English Villagers; The Assize of 
Clarendon; Magna Carta; Stusss, Consti- 
tional History; McIuwatn, Constitutional- 
ism, Ancient and Modern; Piers Plowman. 


THE CHURCH OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 

BaLpwin, Organization of Medieval Christi- 

anity; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire; M.- 

MAN, Latin Christianity; Summa theolo- 
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gica (Part I, Questions 2, 22, 23, 47-49, 
103, 116; Parts I-II, Questions 90-97) ; 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Cap- 
italism (“Medieval Background”); Exior, 
Idea of a Christian Society. 


THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 

Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism; 
LuTHER, Open Letter to the Christian No- 
bility; Mizton, Areopagitica; Selections 
from the Putney Debates; Marx, Capital, 
chap xxiv; ENcELs, “Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State”; Locke, 
Second Treatise. 


THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV 
VoLTairE, Age of Louis XIV; Hosses, Le- 
viathan. 


BRITISH REFORMS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
ApaM Smit, Wealth of Nations; Disrae.t, 
Sybil; Dicey, Law and Opinion; Mitt, On 
Liberty. 
GERMANY UNDER BISMARCK 
Rousseau, Social Contract; Declaration of 
the Rights of Man; Marx, Revolution and 
Counter-revolution in Germany; Bismarck: 
the Man and the Statesman (autobiog- 
raphy); NuetzscHe, Genealogy of Morals. 


THREE VIEWS OF MAN AND SOCIETY 
Readings from Marx, Freup, and REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR. 


Social Sciences 2 holds three class meet- 
ings each week, two general lecture ses- 
sions and one section meeting. The sec- 
tions, which number, on the average, ten 
or twelve students and which meet as 
groups rather than as classes, are handled 
by teaching fellows. These are chosen 
with great care from among the advanced 
graduate students enrolled in the various 
social science departments. A weekly staff 
meeting, as well as fairly constant in- 
formal contacts among the teaching fel- 
lows, serve to maintain common stand- 
ards and a measure of agreement on the 
objectives and procedures of the course. 
But conformity is not regarded as a virtue 
among members of the staff. The present 
group of teaching fellows, for example, 
is made up of students from the depart- 
ments of government, history, and social 
relations. Not only that, but as individ- 
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uals their views on politics, religion, and 
life itself are at least as varied as their 
professional training. Yet all agree that 
association with the other members of the 
Social Sciences 2 staff has been one of 
their most rewarding intellectual experi- 
ences. 

Instead of quizzes, eight essays of 
about two thousand words each are re- 
quired during the year. The subjects of 
these essays are chosen by the student 
himself in consultation with a member of 
the staff. They cannot be purely factual 
in character but must include interpre- 
tative and speculative material as well. 
Essays are frequently presented and dis- 
cussed in weekly section meetings. One 
function served by the essays is that of 
giving the student a form of training for 
the mid-year and the final examination; 
for these exercises are made up entirely of 
essay questions, usually three one-hour 
essays. As further preparation, at the end 
of each term mimeographed sheets of 
review questions are distributed to the 
class. These attempt to recall, in various 
ways, the issues that have formed the 
theme of the course. For example: 


“Liberalism is something which tends to 
release energy rather than to accumulate it, 
to relax, rather than to fortify. It is a move- 
ment not so much defined by its end, as by 
its starting point; away from, rather than 
towards, something definite” (T. S. Eliot). 
Do you agree with this criticism of liberalism 
or do you feel that liberalism has a positive 
as well as a negative creed? It was the func- 
tion of liberalism to destroy antiquated me- 
dieval institutions. Had it anything construc- 
tive to offer in their place? Would you say 
that liberalism will also become obsolete? 

What is the role of ideas in history? In 
the light of your reading do you feel that 
ideas reflect institutions or that institutions 
are the result of ideas? Consider in this con- 
nection the similarities between men’s reli- 
gious thinking and the outlines of the society 
in which they live: e.g., Wyrd and the so- 
ciety of Beowulf; St. Thomas’ hierarchic 
order of creation and feudal society; the 
Protestant doctrine of faith and grace and 
the practices of early capitalism. 

Examine the question of freedom of speech 
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in terms of John Milton’s Areopagitica. What 
limits does he set to free speech? Would you 
broaden or narrow these limits? Should the 
limits on free speech vary with the circum- 
stances? What circumstances? 

Outline Hobbes’ reasons for saying the 
State of Nature is a State of War... . Given 
a “state of war” as Hobbes describes it, would 
not Lockean man behave the same as Hobbes- 
ian man? (How would you as a “liberal” 
behave in a situation such as the Fronde?) 


It must be admitted that such questions 
as these are almost terrifyingly cosmic. 
The teacher whose criteria are precision 
of factual detail and caution of statement 
may well be appalled as he imagines the 
kind of reflection that they would inspire 
in the C-minus freshman. Yet they are 
submitted without apology; for the rais- 
ing of issues as broad as these, in a form 
that the average underclassman can ap- 
preciate, is the essential justification for 
such courses as Social Sciences 2. 


IV 


The other elementary courses in the so- 
cial sciences have all diverged, in one 
direction or another, from that described 
in General Education in a Free Society. 
Of the three, Social Sciences 1 is the most 
attentive to chronology, Social Sciences 4 
the least, with Social Sciences 3 represent- 
ing a middle position. If one dare connect 
them with separate disciplines, Social 
Sciences 1 has some affinities with history 
and Social Sciences 4 with sociology, So- 
cial Sciences 3 emphasizing the history of 
economic society and, in some degree, 
drawing on all the social sciences. But, 
along with Social Sciences 2, they share 
the same fundamental objectives and 
have a good deal in common as regards 
scope and content. 

Social Sciences 1, “Introduction to the 
Development of Western Civilization” 
(Professors C. H. Taylor and Crane Brin- 
ton), has completed its first year as a gen- 
eral education course. In another form, 
however, it enjoyed a long and memo- 
rable career as History 1, a survey of medi- 
eval and modern European history. What 


accounted for its transference (and trans- 
formation) was the gap which, in the 
view of the general education committee, 
still existed in its elementary offerings. 
The new course would emphasize conti- 
nuity and development more heavily than 
did the others. It would be concerned 
with ideas and institutions but would set 
them in a little richer historical back- 
ground and would picture their evolution 
more continuously than was attempted, 
for example, in Social Sciences 2. The con- 
trast would be too bald, but one might 
almost say that Social Sciences 1 tends to 
proceed from the specific fact to the gen- 
eral question, while Social Sciences 2 is 
inclined to pose the general issue and then 
to bring to bear on it the relevant facts. 

When History 1 reappeared as Social 
Sciences 1, it had been thoroughly re- 
vised. Much of the detail had been 
thrown overboard, and textbook reading 
had been reduced to a minimum. In the 
new course the most important material 
is that contained in contemporary sources 
and, in some instances, in modern inter- 
pretive studies. During the first six weeks, 
to illustrate, assignments are made from 
the following, in addition to the textbook: 
Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture; Whit- 
tlesey, Environmental Foundations of 
European History; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; Augustine, 
City of God; selections from Gregory of 
Tours and the letters of Boniface; Bede, 
Ecclesiastical History; Stephenson, Medi- 
eval Feudalism; and the Song of Roland. 
Later in the year, Machiavelli, Sir Thomas 
More, Cellini, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, 
Voltaire, Burke, the Federalist, Marx and 
Engels, Sorel, Hitler, and Stalin are drawn 
upon. 

If the textbook of History 1 has been 
largely replaced by the source reading of 
Social Sciences 1, the quiz has also given 
way to the essay. Five essays are required 
during the year. As in Social Sciences 2, 
they are to be analytical and interpretive 
rather than descriptive or narrative. For 
each essay, a list of possible topics, with 
suggested readings, is distributed, though 
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students are encouraged to set their own 
questions. A sample: 


1. How far do you think it justified to call 
the thirteenth century the “Age of Ration- 
alism”? 

READING 
WHITEHEAD, Science and the Modern World. 
Becker, Heavenly City of the Eighteenth 

Century Philosophers. 

Gitson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. 

Gitson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages. 

TayLor, Medieval Mind, Vol. II. 


2. The history of medieval warfare does 
not suggest that the medieval “brass” learned 
quickly by experience in handling tactical or 
strategic problems. 

READING 
Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages. 
BELLOC, Six British Battles. 
Mackenzie, Battle of Bannockburn. 
MACKENZIE, Secret of Flodden. 


3. The inability of the Christian ideology 
to realize the historical fact of change was a 
weakness in medieval social theory. 


READING 

TROELTSCH, Social Teaching, Vol. I. 

Hearnsuaw, Medieval Social and Political 
Thought. 

Crump and Jacos, Legacy of the Middle 
Ages. 


4, Was Frederick the Second of Germany 
a “modern man” born out of his time or 
merely an extreme case of the medieval ro- 
mantic? 
READING 
Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second. 
Haskins, Studies in Medieval Culture. 


And two which must have provided some 
entertainment for students of general 
education, past and present: 


5. How would a university administrator 
of about 1300 react to the Harvard report 
on general education? 


READING 

RasupaLL, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

THORNDIKE, University Records and Life. 

General Education in a Free Society. 
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6. How much of the Hutchins program at 
the University of Chicago is medieval? 


READING 


RasHDALL, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

Hutcuins, The Higher Learning in America. 

Boucuer, The Chicago College Plun. 


During the second term, additional 
variety is introduced into the essay work 
by such requirements as that of writing a 
critical introduction for an edition of a 
classic, chosen from a list which includes 
Castiglione, Book of the Courtier; Eras- 
mus, Praise of Folly; Loyola, Spiritual Ex- 
ercises; Milton, Areopagitica; Hobbes, 
Leviathan; Montesquieu, Spirit of the 
Laws; and Tom Paine, Rights of Man and 
Age of Reason. 

As with Social Sciences 2, two lectures 
and one section meeting make up the 
week’s schedule. Sections which, in this 
course, average about twenty students 
and are in charge of teaching fellows, pre- 
dominantly advanced graduate students 
in history, are conducted informally. They 
serve to clarify and develop issues raised 
in the lectures and to indicate new lines 
of thought. It is also the responsibility of 
the teaching fellow to hold conferences 
with his students, advising them on essay 
subjects and criticizing their papers. Al- 
together, there is some reason to suspect 
that, in becoming a general education 
course, the late History 1 has also become 
a more effective introduction to the study 
of history. 

At the other end of the scale from So- 
cial Sciences 1 stands Social Sciences 4, 
“Institutions and Culture in the West” 
(Assistant Professor F, X. Sutton). Less 
respectful toward chronology, this course 
makes greater use of the tools and points 
of view of modern social science, which 
obviously have much to contribute to a 
study of “Western institutions.” But these 
new methods also complicate the problem 
of organizing and teaching a course. For 
one thing, it is perhaps in the nature of 
modern social science to doubt whether 
the Western heritage is entitled to the 
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kind of stress given it in these introduc- 
tory courses. Social scientists might at the 
least insist on what the anthropologists 
call “comparative perspective.” But in 
general education we are not concerned 
solely with a scientific approach to human 
institutions. Education, in our sense, is 
also a process of acquaintance with a 
heritage that is charged with emotional 
significance and one that serves to bind 
people together. Great names and great 
events—Charlemagne, the Armada, René 
Descartes—have served, through the 
study of history, to supply for educated 
people these bonds of common acquaint- 
ance. But modern social science not only 
discourages the more obviously evalua- 
tive treatment of our institutions and their 
development; it also invites an analytical 
approach which tends to diminish the im- 
portance of great symbolic figures and 
events of our heritage. The problem of 
Social Sciences 4 was essentially that of 
combining two different, almost antitheti- 
cal, approaches—of applying the analyt- 
ical methods of social science to the study 
of a historical tradition. 

As a way out of this dilemma, Profes- 
sor Sutton employs no chronological 
framework but rather deals with Western 
society by examining successively its in- 
stitutions and major cultural traditions. 
Prefaced by some general material on 
population and standards of living, a se- 
ries of topics is discussed—from technol- 
ogy and science, through economic organ- 
ization, social stratification, and political 
organization, to religious and secular 
thought. Within each of these categories 
there is some tracing of historical devel- 
opment, but the principal aim is to set in 
comparative relief the major features of 
the institution or cultural tradition and to 
analyze its functional relationships with 
the rest of the society. 

This approach carries with it two ob- 
vious dangers. There is the temptation, on 
the one hand, to excessive preoccupation 
with the present at the expense of the past 
and, on the other, to unduly abstract treat- 
ment and superficial generalization. In 


point of fact, the first of these has not been 
a serious problem. Although the chief 
focus has been on the period from 1500 to 
the present, continuous use has been 
made of materials from second-century 
Rome and thirteenth-century England 
and France. The difficulty of gaining a 
comparative perspective on the modern 
Western world without an inordinate 
amount of attention to other civilizations 
has been met by using Roman civilization 
and the medieval world not in a develop- 
mental sequence but for illustrative pur- 
poses. Readings in Carcopino, Gibbon, 
Nilsson, Homans, and Luchaire are 
brought into close juxtaposition with 
materials on the modern world. For many 
purposes these studies of ancient and 
medieval societies present as illuminating 
contrasts as could be gained from more 
exotic materials. 

The problem of the facile generaliza- 
tion in dealing with such broad topics as 
modern industrialism, parliamentary gov- 
ernment, or open class systems has been 
less easy to solve. In general, the device 
used is the familiar one of coupling with 
a classic theoretical statement—Locke, 
Adam Smith, Marx—concrete historical 
accounts (such as Graham Wallas’ ac- 
count of the early life of Francis Place or 
D. W. Brogan’s description of the English 
public school system in his English 
People ). By this method the study of clas- 
sical authors takes on added point, since, 
wherever possible, their analyses are used 
as the frame in which the factual data are 
viewed. 

Since Social Sciences 4 is the youngest 
of the four options (if one takes into ac- 
count the long career of Social Sciences 1 
in its History 1 phase) and therefore the 
smallest in enrolment, it has presented 
few administrative problems. During 
1949-50, its first year, the course was of 
ideal size for experimental purposes, large 
enough to provide an adequate working 
group and small enough so that the in- 
structor could handle lectures and dis- 
cussions without the assistance of teach- 
ing fellows. Advance registration, how- 
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ever, indicates that it will be impracti- 
cable during 1950-51 to handle Social Sci- 
ences 4 as a one-man enterprise. 

Social Sciences 3, “The Growth of 
Modern Western Society” (Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. E. Sawyer), is less historical in 
its emphasis than Social Sciences 1 and 
less concerned with the points of view of 
modern social science than Social Sciences 
4. Or, to put it positively, Social Sciences 
3 tends to be more analytical than Social 
Sciences 1, more chronological than So- 
cial Sciences 4, and, to complete the ros- 
ter, rather more interested in continuity 
than Social Sciences 2. As an introductory 
course in the growth of Western society, 
it first attempts to outline some useful 
approaches to the study of any society 
and, second, examines the main stages in 
the development of Western society from 
feudalism to the present. The readings 
analyze and illustrate this development. 

But, although it has adopted a chrono- 
logical framework, Social Sciences 3 dif- 
fers substantially from the familiar intro- 
duction to European history. For one 
thing, it attempts to place the study of 
Western history in the context of a more 
general approach to human affairs. The 
questions asked of the material are taken 
from the sociologist, anthropologist, or 
economist, as well as from the traditional 
historian. Social Sciences 8 starts with lec- 
tures and readings aimed at giving the 
student some idea of what social scientists 
consider significant in the analysis of any 
society: for example, the manner in which 
each society satisfies certain constant hu- 
man needs, the ways in which it organizes 
and maintains itself, the structure of soci- 
ety in terms of classes and statuses, the 
patterning of its beliefs and goals. 

At three stages (feudalism, the seven- 
teenth century, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury) the course pauses in tracing the 
evolution of Western society in order to 
analyze the structure of this society, mak- 
ing use of the concepts that were intro- 
duced during the first few weeks. In the 
suggestions for the four essays, in the col- 
lateral reading, as well as in the lectures 
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and section meetings, emphasis is placed 
on questions of institutional structure and 
the social composition of society. 

Again, Social Sciences 3, more than the 
traditional history course, seeks to impress 
on the student certain characteristics of 
the process of social change and hence, in 
some degree, to help illuminate his own 
experience in the world. The course stress- 
es “multiple causation” in historical 
change and tries to show the interrelation- 
ship of economic, political, and intellect- 
ual factors. The emphasis throughout is 
placed on the changing economic founda- 
tions, but this is repeatedly qualified by 
reference to actual historical situations. 
Facile generalizations, such as Erich 
Fromm’s on the Reformation and the 
Marxists’ on capitalist society, are ex- 
amined critically both in the lectures and 
in the sections. The course, writes Profes- 
sor Sawyer, “aims at leaving with the stu- 
dent after the details of his reading have 
been forgotten a sense of distrust for the 
oversimplification of the problems of so- 
ciety and a disposition to understand the 
context in which ideologies take shape 
and come to prevail.” 

Among the problems of the course that 
have been solved only in part is that of 
suitable reading material. This difficulty 
is not peculiar to Social Sciences 3 but is, 
in fact, common to most attempts to de- 
part from beaten academic paths. There 
are relatively few studies of the structure 
of Western society and these are usually 
too technical or are popularizations 
abounding in distinctions so loose as to 
be misleading or meaningless. During 
1949-50 no text was used, although docu- 
ments from the Columbia Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization were frequent- 
ly assigned. If a textbook could be found 
which stressed the aspects of Western 
history of greatest concern to Social Sci- 
ences 3, there would be a strong argu- 
ment for its use, since a course of this kind 
must presuppose a minimal knowledge of 
the historical narrative. 

Reading assignments are made in seven 
blocks to correspond to the main divisions 
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of the course: (1) the social science ap- 
proach; (2) medieval society as a work- 
ing social order; (3) the breakup of that 
world; (4) the shaping of basic lines of 
growth of the modern world in the seven- 
teenth century; (5) the working-out of 
certain of these lines of development in 
the eighteenth century; (6) the individ- 
ualist-laissez faire synthesis at its fullest 
stage of development; (7) the main chal- 
lenges and responses to this synthesis in 
the later nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Two periods will serve to illustrate 
the type of reading materials that are 
used. For the third topic, the breakup of 
medieval society, assignments are made 
from the following: Pirenne, Economic 
and Social History of Medieval Europe; 
Fromm, Escape from Freedom; White, 
Famous Utopias of the Renaissance; Bet- 
tenson, Documents of the Christian 
Church; and selections from Machiavelli, 
Erasmus, Cellini, Rabelais, and Mon- 
taigne; and for the sixth, the individual- 
ist-laissez faire synthesis, assignments are 
given from Adam Smith, Wealth of Na- 
tions; Ashton, Industrial Revolution; Di- 
cey, Law and Opinion in England in the 
Nineteenth Century; Mill, On Liberty; 
Macaulay, “On Parliamentary Reform,” 
together with various documents on clas- 
sical economics and the impact of early 
industrialism from the Columbia source 


book. 


To attempt an estimate of these parallel 
courses as general education media would 
be both premature and _ pointless—still 
more so to measure one against the other. 
The oldest of them, Social Sciences 2, has 
only just completed its fourth year. The 
present Social Sciences 1 is still being 
acclimated, while, of the other two, one 
was a wholly new course in 1949-50, and 
the other was offered for the first time in 
its present form. Under these circum- 
stances not even a provisional judgment 
can be hazarded. Many urgent questions 
must remain unanswered. No one can be 
certain, for example, what kind of foun- 
dations these courses are laying for subse- 
quent work in the social sciences or 


whether, in the long run, they will prove 
more or less effective than standard de- 
partmental courses. Nor is there testi- 
mony as yet to show whether there is any 
substantial difference between the prod- 
uct, say, of Social Sciences 4 and that of 
Social Sciences 1. It is a postulate of the 
Harvard program that approximately the 
same educational values will accrue to 
students taking different courses—on the 
evidence of course outlines and the like, 
a reasonable enough assumption—but this 
has never been tested, nor will it be pos- 
sible to do so for some time to come. What 
can be said, however, is that, in spite of 
(or perhaps partly because of) certain 
roughnesses inseparable from new cours- 
es, these have proved to be exciting ven- 
tures for students and instructors alike. 
There can be no doubt that Harvard un- 
dergraduate education has already drawn 
enormous profit from them. 


V 


It remains to comment briefly upon a 
second category of courses in the field of 
the social sciences. One feature of general 
education at Harvard, it will be recalled, 
is the provision of courses designed to 
follow the elementary courses described 
in the preceding pages. In addition to the 
three courses on the elementary level, 
each student is required to take three 
courses outside his field of concentration. 
These may be selected from the list of 
second-group courses offered by the Com- 
mittee on General Education or from ap- 
propriate departmental courses. It is 
assumed that most students will meet this 
requirement during their junior and sen- 
ior years. 

Clearly, this phase of the general edu- 
cation program rests on somewhat differ- 
ent premises from those of the elementary 
courses. It is not intended that the second- 
group courses should follow the elemen- 
tary as a regular sequence or that they 
themselves should form a coherent pro- 
gram. A variety of considerations has gov- 
erned the arrangement of these courses, 
and they cover a wide range of academic 
territory. But they do provide a series of 
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courses planned for the nonconcentrator 
and designed, in President Conant'’s 
words, “to make available to the non- 
specialist something of the learning and 
the point of view of the specialist.” In 
short, the major criterion is that courses 
offered as general education should have 
something valuable to contribute to the 
nonspecialist. 

Ten courses in the social sciences—and 
the number will be increased as the full 
plan is installed—will be offered in 1950- 
51 under the auspices of the Committee 
on General Education. Again, it is not 
suggested that these make up a well- 
rounded program or that they have a 
great deal in common with respect to sub- 
ject matter or method. Some are historical 
in approach and content, others wholly 
contemporary; some could have been 
given by an individual department, others 
are necessarily nondepartmental or inter- 
departmental in their scope. Yet the selec- 
tion of advanced courses has not been as 
haphazard a process as all this may im- 
ply. In its decisions the committee was 
guided by certain more or less recogniz- 
able principles. 

For one thing, the second-group cate- 
gory was deliberately used to fill gaps that 
had been left in the introductory courses. 
Whereas, at the elementary level, the 
Western heritage was the central theme, 
three advanced courses deal with the civ- 
ilizations of the Far East, the Middle 
East, and India. Others are concerned 
with explaining the methodology, the 
utility, and the limitations of particular 
disciplines and with exploring their rela- 
tion to other fields of learning. Of such is 
“Economics for the Citizen,” which takes 
a less technical approach than does the 
traditional introductory economics course. 
The purpose is to give the student some 
understanding of economic principles and 
their application to the major economic 

roblems of our era and to inculcate in 
him also the healthy suspicion “that eco- 
nomic problems are complex, that the 
variables are many, and that unique solu- 
tions are not to be expected.” In the same 
connection may be mentioned a new 
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course on “The Structure and Growth of 
Law,” whose purpose, to quote from the 
catalogue, “is to suggest the processes 
through which the law has been devel- 
oped, to indicate the limits of its com- 
petence, and to give some insight into the 
nature of the institutions through which 
it has been made effective.” In 1950-51 
the central theme will be the doctrine of 
conspiracy as it has developed in Anglo- 
American law. 

Other courses can be thought of as di- 
rected especially toward the student as 
future citizen. The elementary courses 
are not concerned specifically with Amer- 
ican history and institutions, but the bal- 
ance has been, in part, restored by a sec- 
ond-group course, entitled “Interpreta- 
tions of American Institutions.” American 
democratic institutions are examined 
througha group of classicstudies—Tocque- 
ville, Henry Adams, Bryce, Turner; 
and Myrdal. “Democratic Theory and Its 
Critics” is less explicitly related to the 
American scene. The first part is devoted 
to the elements in classical liberal 
thought, the latter part to an analysis of 
that tradition in the light of contemporary 
movements of thought which make neces- 
sary a revision of the classical approach. 
Among the theorists whose writings are 
studied are Pareto, Freud, Lenin, Veblen, 
Schumpeter, and Dewey. The aim 
throughout is to make the student aware 
of the problems involved in the recon- 
struction of democratic thought. Of quite 
as great import to responsible citizens is a 
new course on “Fundamental Human 
Rights,” to be given by Professor Zecha- 
riah Chafee. Its main purpose, in Profes- 
sor Chafee’s words, “is to find how the 
principal human rights in the United 
States Constitution got there and what 
has happened to them since.” Earlier de- 
velopments in England will be studied, 
and the proper scope of each right in con- 
temporary American life will bediscussed. 
The final topic will be the emergence of 
human rights in international affairs and 
the feasibility of their protection by trea- 
ties. 

An example of a genuinely interdisci- 
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plinary course is “The Impact of Science 
on Modern Life.” It is directed by Profes- 
sor Mather, of the Geology Department, 
but with the assistance of other natural 
scientists and social scientists from both 
inside and outside the university. The 
central theme is the function of science in 
society and its implications for human 
welfare in the twentieth century, its limi- 
tations as well as its potential contribu- 
tions. In this course, more than in most, 
the active participation of the undergrad- 
uate members is invited. In addition to 
attending the regular lectures, students 
elect one of a series of workshops, each 
concerned with a special problem within 
the broader field. In 1949-50, typical 
workshops considered such questions as 
“International Co-operation in Scientific 
Projects,” “Improvement of Underdevel- 
oped Areas,” “The Impact of Science on 
the Worker in Industry” (a case study 
based on a plant which had recently 
closed its doors ). With the counsel of the 
course assistant, each workshop makes a 
study of its problem. Systematic reading 
is carried on, regular discussions are held, 
experts from within and without the uni- 
versity community are consulted and 
cross-examined. At the end of the term an 
elaborate report is drafted and submitted. 

Probably the sharpest deviation from 
the “Western heritage” approach—indeed, 
from any of the traditional academic ap- 
proaches to the social sciences—is repre- 
sented by the course entitled “Human Re- 
lations.” Since a full account of this 
course, written by two of the instructors, 
is to appear in an early number of this 
Journal, only a brief comment is required. 
Its basic concepts and teaching tech- 
niques were originally worked out at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and, under the leadership of 
Dean Wallace B. Donham, have been 
further developed and adapted to un- 
dergraduate education at Colgate Uni- 
versity, the University of Kansas, and 
Ohio University, among others, as well as 
in Harvard College. In a word, the course 
“Human Relations” is concerned with 


that segment of social science which has 
to do with the everyday experience of in- 
dividuals. In dealing with problems of 
human relationships, several of the social 
sciences, notably social anthropology, 
clinical psychology, and sociology, are 
drawn upon. But the heart of the course 
lies not so much in the formal conceptual- 
izations of social science as in the analysis 
of life-situations, as described in a series 
of cases. These are not intended to be ex- 
ceptional or dramatic, nor are they 
pointed up to illustrate certain principles. 
Each reports a situation drawn from life 
and one that is within the range of the 
students’ present or possible future expe- 
rience. Class sessions are devoted largely 
to discussions of the case material, in the 
course of which students attempt to diag- 
nose and suggest action in particular situ- 
ations. During the discussions certain 
general concepts of social science are in- 
troduced and tested in the light of the 
specific data. The case material, the dis- 
cussions (which incidentally demand ex- 
ceptional skill on the part of the instruc- 
tor ), the writings of social scientists which 
are assigned, the individual conferences 
with the instructors—all combine to give 
to numbers of students a novel and en- 
riching educational experience. 


An article whose purpose is as wholly 
descriptive as this hardly merits a formal 
conclusion. Such general observations as 
occurred have been made in the body of 
the paper. Yet, as a kind of caveat, it must 
be recalled once more that the Harvard 
plan of general education is relatively 
young and that, notwithstanding its for- 
mal adoption by the faculty, in important 
respects it is still experimental. No doubt 
there will be changes, conceivably major 
changes, made during the next few years. 
Harvard does not find that prospect dis- 
turbing. On the contrary, one may predict 
with a measure of assurance that a gen- 
eration hence a visitor to Cambridge—a 
Jovis Tertius perhaps—will find a general 
education program that is still searching 
for some of the answers. 





TEACHING PROSE STYLE TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
James Sledd 


I 


N ot apology but improbable good 
sense may justify addition to the dispirit- 
ing multitude of suggestions for teaching 
college freshmen how to write; yet 
one can hardly discuss the teaching 
of prose style, especially in colleges de- 
voted to general education, without first 
explaining himself in a rather long pre- 
amble. What shall be meant by style? 
Can style be taught to freshmen? Should 
it be taught them, and taught them as a 
part of general education? If it can and 
should be taught, what must the student 
already know before he can profit from 
its teaching? 

I shall attempt no subtleties of defini- 
tion. By style I mean the manner of 
saying what is said. One might argue 
very easily that this distinction of style 
from content is impossible; but we make 
it every day. We make it when we teach 
world literature, or great books in trans- 
lation, when we write, or trustingly read, 
a summary; and our language makes it 
for us by giving us special patterns for 
indirect quotation. Of course the distinc- 
tion has its limits. There is style in 
thought as well as style in language; 
and if sometimes we must separate 
matter and manner, we must always be 
able to put them together again. The dis- 
tinction remains more than possible: it is 
necessary. 

One might argue, just as easily, the im- 
possibility of teaching style. No teacher 
of writing would take the argument se- 
riously; none of us would resign. We all 
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know, because we have known good 
teachers, that style can be taught. We all 
know, because we are trying to teach, 
that here again there are limits. To some 
extent, our problems in teaching style 
are ultimately moral problems. One’s no- 
tions of a good style reflect his no- 
tions of a good man and a good society, 
and it is at least partly true that we can 
change a pupil's style only by changing 
the pupil. We cannot change him much, 
and we will change him for the best by 
modest indirection. I doubt that we do 
him great harm when we preach to him 
about wisdom and the good life; I am 
sure that we do him some good when we 
insist on coherent sentences. We will 
make him wiser if we teach him that 
wisdom is not increased by pompous 
jargon, and better if we teach him to 
apply, to his own language, other criteria 
than that of present use. 

The importance of such teaching 
should need no argument. I do not agree 
with the enthusiasts who would make 
instruction in the use of language a pana- 
cea; I do maintain that the relatively 
minor branch of that instruction with 
which I am here concerned is yet an 
intellectually and morally respectable oc- 
cupation, with its due place in our col- 
leges. In the more conventional colleges, 
general though sometimes unhappy 
practice seems evidence that this belief 
is widely shared; for, with logic gone, 
leaving a vacuum or Language in Action, 
and with rhetoric reduced to certain 
banalities on diction and sentence struc- 
ture, the attempt to teach prose style is 
the largest single part of the usual fresh- 
man course in English. 

Programs of general education offer 
less certain evidence. Everyone who 
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talks of general education talks also of 
communication, and stress on communi- 
cation may lead to equal stress on im- 
proving the student’s and citizen’s use of 
language, the prime means of communi- 
cation; but it is not fashionable to talk 
much about the improvement of his 
style. Rather one talks, somewhat vague- 
ly, of “how words work in English,” or 
one assumes, somewhat romantically, 
that if the student has something to say, 
his style will take care of itself. Some- 
times the stress on communication re- 
mains largely theoretical, as interest in 
one order of basic questions smothers in- 
terest in equally basic but less impres- 
sive questions of student writing. 

This last is something of a paradox, 
which may perhaps be used, and not too 
whimsically, to prove by example the 
importance of style. Certain theorists of 
general education have developed a 
fighting style, a style as effective in the 
establishment of flat oppositions and the 
blocking of the discussion which might 
resolve them as it is powerful in contro- 
versy. It is a rhetoric not of persuasion 
but of damnation, a style of antithesis 
and irony, jet blacks and lily whites. 
Facts and ideas, training and education, 
competence and understanding have 
been set up, in this style, as opposites. 
Given these oppositions, one cannot log- 
ically train students for competence in 
the use of languages, systems of arbi- 
trary vocal symbols which can be mas- 
tered only by memorizing facts; so that 
in some programs of general education a 
writing course remains, but as a sort of 
academic underworld. 

Thus one arrives at simple contradic- 
tion, for good rhetoric becomes bad 
philosophy when the slogans of rebellion 
are accepted as a new creed: accom- 
plished stylists, pleading for communi- 
cation and discussion, by their very ac- 
complishment threaten the training 
which helps make communication pos- 
sible. But whatever the practice of gen- 
eral educationists, and whatever the un- 
foreseen consequences of their style, 
their emphasis on communication is the 


base for the strongest argument that 
style should be taught. Style either helps 
or hinders communication, and unfortu- 
nately it does not take care of itself if 
only one has something to say. Style 
should be taught, and taught as a part of 
general education. 


It cannot be taught to students unpre- 
pared for its teaching. Free choice in the 
use of language demands the ability to 
recognize, describe, and judge various 
linguistic norms and various departures 
from them. For recognition, the student 
needs some knowledge of the nature of 
any standard language and of the partic- 
ular history and structure of standard 
English. For description, he needs a set 
of grammatical terms and distinctions. 
For judgment, he needs a rhetoric broad 
enough so that he may relate his choice 
of language to the solution of the prob- 
lems prompting men to speak and write 
and in this way test his choice by criteria 
other than mechanical correctness, which 
he must not despise, or mere current use, 
with which he must be familiar. Without 
these prerequisites, the attempt to teach 
style will lead, in the analysis of texts, to 
the industrious cataloguing of insignif- 
icant details and, in the practice of com- 
position, to the enforcement of un- 
reasoned standards or the abnegation of 
all standards of any kind. 

The teacher of style, however, should 
not have to meet all these needs unaided. 
His course in writing cannot properly be- 
come a course in the nature and history 
of the English language, for exclusive 
concentration on the medium, even in 
the teaching of style, makes purposeful 
use of the medium difficult or impossible. 
Rather he should at least be able to 
assume that his students are already 
equipped with the necessary grammati- 
cal terms and that they have already 
been trained to apply these terms in an 
elementary analysis of the sounds, words, 
and sentences of modern standard Eng- 
lish. Without this minimum training, col- 
lege students have no business in any 
part of the writing course. 
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II 


If I am right so far, style should be 
taught as a part of a full course in rhet- 
oric (not the pseudo-rhetoric of the 
handbooks), to which students are ad- 
mitted only when they have achieved 
some mastery of the grammar of modern 
standard English (not handbook gram- 
mar). The most obvious alternative to 
the separate course in rhetoric would be 
simply to abolish it and to make every 
teacher, in the natural sciences, the hu- 
manities, and the social sciences, a rheto- 
rician. That every teacher must be a 
rhetorician I agree, but not that there 
should be no separate course in rhetoric. 
The rhetoric of the natural scientist, the 
social scientist, and the humanist is 
largely one rhetoric, and if it were di- 
vided it would be lost by incompetent 
teachers and needlessly duplicated by 
the competent. The teacher in other 
areas will have enough to do if he as- 
sumes the common knowledge and abili- 
ties acquired in the central course in 
rhetoric and specializes them appropri- 
ately. 

How, then, shall the teacher of rhetoric 
approach the problem of style? Some 
things, I think, he almost has to do if his 
teaching is to be successful, and the pat- 
tern for these procedures will have been 
set in earlier parts of his course, in which 
something must unavoidably be said of 
style, although the necessity of doing first 
things first and the impossibility of doing 
everything at once make it advisable to 
postpone its special treatment. From the 
beginning, the student’s writing should 
be linked with the analysis of texts rep- 
resenting distinguished solutions of rhe- 
torical problems. Such analysis is essen- 
tial. It prevents the silly isolation of 
“skills” from “content,” and, since it 
shows the student by example how good 
rhetoricians have accomplished purposes 
analogous to his own, it allows the course 
in rhetoric to proceed fruitfully without 
the imposition of dogma. But the analy- 
sis of texts, in the course in rhetoric, is not 
without its dangers; if it sometimes com- 
pensates for inept teaching, it may also 


provoke ineptness. Analysis and compo- 
sition should enrich each other; but stu- 
dents and instructors are both too will- 
ing to neglect the necessary drudgery of 
writing and correcting papers which will 
at best be uninspired, and the attempt 
to avoid dogmatism may lead to flabbi- 
ness and confusion. The best remedies 
are honest recognition of one’s own limi- 
tations and of the limitations of one’s 
students and frequent discussion of 
student papers by the class itself, which 
should be unobtrusively urged to culti- 
vate the elementary virtues of clarity, 
simplicity, and force. 

If analysis and composition have been 
firmly linked throughout the course, the 
student should have little difficulty, 
when he directly faces the problem of 
style, in avoiding both the stupidities of 
the handbooks, the mucker pose of cer- 
tain descriptive linguists, and the distrust 
of language which the popular semanti- 
cists have done so much to create. A very 
small knowledge of rhetoric will prevent 
him from believing, with the linguist, 
that “usage is the only test of how to say 
anything” or, with the semanticist, that 
“emotive” words like liberty, justice, and 
freedom “interfere with straight think- 
ing”; and students have always been less 
prone than teachers to quibble about 
due to and different than. Sane ideals 
will emerge of themselves if the teacher 
of grammar has carefully distinguished 
description from prescription and if the 
teacher of rhetoric, in the analysis of 
texts and the correction of papers, has 
presented the basic norm of the standard 
language as a medium which the student 
did not create and which he must respect, 
but which he must somehow put to his 
own uses for good ends. 

Since the teacher of style must proceed 
by the analysis of texts, he must also 
make available a vocabulary for that 
analysis. A multiplicity of terms is in 
itself no virtue: much can be done with 
those which the student has acquired in 
his study of grammar; but he will profit 
also from a small body of discussions of 
style in general and from a few particu- 
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lar analyses of the styles of modern 
writers with whom he is familiar. I say 
modern and familiar writers because 
otherwise the student will be needlessly 
handicapped in considering various defi- 
nitions of style, statements of its ele- 
ments, criteria of its goodness, and judg- 
ments of the methods and limits of its 
possible cultivation. 

These things, I believe, are almost if 
not quite essential in any teaching of 
prose style to college freshmen; beyond 
this point, differences among teachers 
and students will produce wide varia- 
tions. I have patented no traps for catch- 
ing moonshine in the water; what follows 
is a frankly personal and therefore, it 
may be, impertinent account of one of 
many ways of teaching. The ideas are 
not all mine, but the responsibility for 
the present statement of them is. Their 
origin needs mention because, even more 
than the rest of this essay, they are 
shaped by their context: within a pro- 
gram of general education which in- 
cludes a deficiency course in reading 
and writing and a general course in lan- 
guage, a year’s course in composition, 
the first quarter devoted to exposition, 
the second to argument, and the third 
to style. I would not risk impertinence, 
however, if I did not hope that my sug- 
gestions might be useful elsewhere. 

In the work on style, I think it is well 
to proceed from general considerations 
to the examination of stylistic details in 
selected texts and back again to more 
general matters with an attempt to re- 
late style to structure. Such an arrange- 
ment seems good to me, since it dis- 
courages aimless triviality and leads the 
student to see the problems of style 
in their relations to problems which he 
has faced before. These relations can be 
further emphasized, after the first and 
rather loose discussion of definitions and 
criteria of style, its elements and its cul- 
tivation, by choosing for analysis some 
texts which the student has previously 
examined from other points of view. 
Students often cannot see or do not like 


to admit the importance of style, which 
they prefer to consider a happy accident; 
and in the beginning final statements 
and rigid analyses are less important 
than some understanding how a _par- 
ticular style has served its author’s pur- 
pose, well or badly, and some idea 
how far one’s own style may be deliber- 
ately cultivated. 

If the first discussions of style go well, 
it is, I believe, the general experience of 
instructors that the rest of the work is 
most rewarding. Detailed analyses may 
best begin with a natural unit in English, 
the sentence, and with the methods of 
sentence connection, after which the stu- 
dent is ready to talk sensibly about levels 
of usage and the choice of words. It is a 
mistake ever to talk very much about 
words in isolation, where they lose much 
of their power, just as it is a mistake to 
praise the Anglo-Saxon at the expense of 
the Romance word or, on the other hand, 
to be misled by the metaphor of levels of 
usage into representing colloquial Eng- 
lish as somehow inferior to formal liter- 
ary English. The student’s problem is so 
to combine his words in sentences that 
their powers of denotation and connota- 
tion, however derived, may be effectively 
controlled; and he will only be hindered 
by rash generalizations about etymology, 
which he would not know enough to ap- 
ply, or by the shibboleths of usage, which 
he should know better than to accept. 

He will know better if he has had, 
in its proper place, the necessary mini- 
mum of linguistic training; and in the 
interests of continuity and simplicity the 
grammarian’s terms should be put to use 
wherever possible. The problems of the 
English sentence may thus be presented 
largely in terms of word order in the var- 
ious sentence types; the student should 
learn, in arranging words, phrases, and 
clauses, what patterns he must preserve 
and what elements he may shift to 
construct the most effective order. The 
terms and distinctions of grammar may 
also be used in introducing the less im- 
portant but often more troublesome 
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questions of the figures and of sound 
and rhythm. While phonetics is not all 
one needs to know to talk about sound 
and rhythm, he cannot talk sensibly with- 
out it; and the cataloguing of a dozen 
or more figures, defined and classified 
in contempt of logic, may be avoided by 
simpler and more consistent definitions 
in which the basic terms need be no 
more difficult than standard language, 
word, word group, form, and meaning. 
Most of the departures from the chosen 
norm which constitute the figures may 
then be classified as departures from the 
normal arrangement of groups of words, 
the normal arrangement of groups of 
meanings, and the normal relations be- 
tween the form and meaning of words 
or groups of words. Always remembering 
that a single figure may need considera- 
tion under each of these three heads and 
that classification and description are 
only preliminaries to statements of pur- 
pose and effect, the instructor may thus 
lead a class smoothly into the treatment 
of the figures, examine them without fuss 
and feathers, and show their connection 
with broader considerations: climax, for 
example, as a figure and climax as a 
mode of organization are so closely re- 
lated that distinction between them must 
be almost arbitrary. 

The kinds of papers which will accom- 
pany class discussions and provide part 
of the material for them will vary in so 
many ways that only the most general 
suggestions of form and content are pos- 
sible. They should not be only, or even 
mainly, stylistic analyses. Though occa- 
sional analytic papers are useful, they 
are too limited to accomplish the full 
purpose of the training in style, which 
may also be defeated by overambitious 
assignments. Rather the instructor, re- 
ducing to a minimum the artificiality in- 
herent in any classroom writing, should 
encourage his students to test all their 
powers as they try to adapt their use of 
language for the solution of rhetorical 
problems which are meaningful to them 
and which they may reasonably hope to 


solve. The student whose talk about the 
writing of others is most highflown and 
glib may be quite incompetent to con- 
struct a sound argument of his own and 
put it into persuasive words; the most 
ardent advocate of a shiny doctrine may 
not be able to write a coherent sentence. 

And indoctrination without under- 
standing proved by accomplishment is 
not the end of the course in rhetoric. 
A good class should not and probably 
could not be brought to agree on a single 
theory of style, any more than teachers 
could or should be brought to agree on 
the details of a method tor its teaching. 
But we can agree on some things, and 
learn why we disagree on others; and 
I believe that this familiar end might be 
attained, in the teaching of style, by at 
least those means which I have here pre- 
sumed to call essential. 


Il 


Though the teaching of style is not the 
most important thing in the world, it 
raises some big questions. Since this is a 
pedagogical essay, I should like to think 
that my suggestions are immediately 
practical; but anyone would object that 
they are impossible in American colleges 
today. That is true, and strange; for the 
means which would make them possible 
would be much more valuable than the 
teaching of style by any method. Per- 
haps, it my remarks have any signifi- 
cance, it lies in these larger questions. 

The effort to help freshmen use their 
language well is hampered by the inade- 
quacy of teachers, students, and text- 
books, and by certain educational prin- 
ciples or the lack of them. Neither the 
average American freshman nor every 
American teacher of composition is now 
prepared for intelligent consideration of 
the use of his language as a medium. 
Our students, even at best, do not know 
much about their language; from most 
of them we can expect little more than 
mechanical correctness, if that. We our- 
selves, as teachers of composition, were 
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most of us trained in graduate schools 
to think lightly of the job we were des- 
tined but not prepared to do; we 
learned no rhetoric, and our linguistics 
was made relevant to nothing outside 
itself. We remain, like our students, edu- 
cable. We can hardly escape the spread- 
ing interest in problems of language and 
communication; we have means to rouse 
that interest in our students. A general 
course in language, where one is offered, 
or the more common deficiency course 
in English could be so organized that 
the teacher of rhetoric need not spend 
much of his time on what are rightly 
the preliminaries to his subject, though 
he might have to spend some time in 
learning those preliminaries himself. A 
general course in language may be inde- 
pendent, or it may be linked with in- 
struction, if any, in foreign languages. 
In either case it should precede the 
course in rhetoric and introduce the stu- 
dent to phonetics, linguistic change, the 
types of grammatical inquiry, and se- 
mantics—related matters important in 
themselves and for their bearing on 
other studies, including that of rhetoric. 
The deficiency course in English would 
have more value and dignity than work- 
books and mechanical exercises can give 
it if it were designed to provide the 
grammatical terms and distinctions and 
the basic knowledge of the history and 
structure of standard English without 
which the student can neither read nor 
write his own language in full under- 
standing. Failure to give such training 
will not only hamper the teaching 
of rhetoric; neglect of language may 
lead to the ill-judged reaction which 
would reduce the humanities to the 
matter and methods of linguistics. 
Most of the handbooks presently avail- 
able to the teacher of rhetoric deal ade- 
quately neither with rhetoric itself nor 
with the preliminaries to rhetoric. They 
do not pretend to do much with logic, 
beyond exhorting the student to be logi- 
cal, and they have reduced rhetoric to 
diction. The reduction is typified by the 


animal-farm outlook on language: as the 
handbooks expand on the virtues of the 
concrete and damn the abstract and gen- 
eral, they turn a simple word like say- 
ing into bawling, bellowing, _ blurt- 
ing, chortling, croaking, faltering, 
gasping, groaning, growling. They 
do most with “grammar,” but handbook 
grammar is no better than handbook 
rhetoric, and helps to explain the almost 
general distrust in which grammatical 
training is held. Under the pressure of 
the market, the compilers abandon prin- 
ciples for an uncertain tradition fortified 
by “error-counts,” which teach the stu- 
dent much about his instructor but little 
about his language. The result is a con- 
glomeration of more or less accurate 
statements of fact with more or less rea- 
sonable judgments of value. But if the 
pressure of the market is partly respon- 
sible for all this, it is a sobering thought 
that we are the market. Our students 
will not get far, in rhetoric or in any 
other course which depends on the anal- 
ysis of texts, unless they can deal ade- 
quately with the indispensable signs of 
meaning: they must have a genuine 
grammar. We might do penance by sup- 
plying it. A competent staff should be 
able to write a little book which would 
avoid vague talk of “context,” strike a 
sane balance between the technicalities 
of linguistic science and the traditional 
grammar with which, if with any gram- 
mar, the student already is equipped, 
and so give him a usable grammatical 
vocabulary and the basic facts about the 
structure of English. I know from ex- 
perience that if there were no other good 
result, at least the committee charged 
with the task would learn a great deal. 

The chief questions, however, which 
the effort to teach style must raise are 
not questions of the adequacy of teach- 
ers, students, or textbooks; they are ques- 
tions of educational philosophy. The 
current law of educational motion is that 
to every action there must be an equal 
and opposite reaction, and the teacher 
of style will find the more conventional 
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colleges and those devoted to general 
education involved in equal but opposite 
inconsistencies, both of which threaten 
to make his work impossible. The usual 
freshman course in English composition 
was never grounded in first principles: 
it just grew. As a result, the conventional 
course, of which the teaching of style 
is so large a part, is a commitment, with- 
out a rhetoric, to ends which are attain- 
able only through a rhetoric. The best 
illustration is the useless debate over 
the relative merits of the “traditional” 
and “scientific” points of view, “formal” 
and “functional” grammar, “correctness” 
and “current use”: without a rhetoric 
which allows one to judge the use of 
language in relation to purposes and 
effects, the controversy will continue, 
as it shows every sign of continuing, 
without abatement and without result. 
The only rhetoric which seems at all 
likely to emerge from it is an elementary 
and unhappy one built on the belief 
that a knowledge of the linguistic habits 
of the rich and powerful will facilitate 
social progress and recognition (the 
making and spending of money). One 
must hope that the teacher of compo- 
sition will not be satisfied to stand by 
the Ladder of Success, as current usage 
has it, and goose the laggard student to 
mount upward. 

The opposite inconsistency appears, 
though not quite so clearly (it is hard to 
see for the academic neon), in programs 
of general education which scorn obso- 
lescent, positive fact but emphasize the 
need for restoring communication. Here 
one finds no opposition to rhetoric; but, if 
the conventional college is committed, by 
its practice, to the teaching of the rhetoric 
which it has abandoned, the college de- 
voted to general education is committed, 
by its theory, to the imparting of factual 
information which that theory forbids. 
For the generally educated man, it is 
agreed, should be able to think, to read, 
to write; he should know something of the 
tradition of Western civilization, should 
help create and should participate in an 


intellectual community built on that tra- 
dition. To these ends—and I subscribe to 
them—training and competence in the use 
of language are essential means. But it is 
also agreed that the generally educated 
man-in-the-making must not be exposed 
to a curriculum of obsolescent informa- 
tion. He should therefore be spared the 
study of language and languages; for 
since a language exists by convention, is 
learned by imitation, and so is constantly 
changing, its mastery is the mastery of a 
substantial body of unstable fact. 

My case, I admit, is not perfectly 
plain. Since no one who would keep 
a reputation for sanity can confess 
to a wholehearted contempt for fact, 
general educators do not make direct 
assaults on knowledge; and since no 
one who hopes to improve communi- 
cation can deny importance to the means 
of communication, they tolerate the 
underworld of languages and English 
composition. Still I do not think my 
charge of inconsistency is merely cap- 
tious. When one opposes ideas to facts 
and puts his whole emphasis on ideas, 
the result is very much the same as if 
one did admit contempt for fact. A gen- 
eral course in language may become so 
general that it ceases to have much to do 
with language; and it is perfectly pos- 
sible, if one is not much concerned to be 
logical, to advocate the teaching of rhet- 
oric and ignore the prerequisites to that 
teaching. I should like to be wrong, but 
I think I am right in saying that this 
sort of thing goes on rather widely. The 
great puzzle of general education is that 
the attribute threatens always to destroy 
the substance. 

If I have been whimsical and captious, 
let me be so to the end, with the sug- 
gestion that the teaching of style, pre- 
cisely because of its many frustrations, 
has unusual significance just now. Its 
frustrations are symptomatic—useful re- 
minders that rhetoric must return to our 
colleges and that it cannot return, in its 
fulness, where facts and ideas have been 
disastrously opposed. 





RUSKIN ON EDUCATION 


Francis X. Roellinger, Jr. 


A PRESIDENT of the Oxford Union in 
the days when John Ruskin was one of 
the “show” young men of Christ Church 
remarks in his memoirs that he never for- 
got “two very brilliant speeches” of this 
time: one by Lord Robert Cecil, after- 
ward Marquis of Salisbury and prime 
minister; the other by Ruskin. Of Ruskin’s 
speech Dean Lake could recall only that 
it was “striking and very poetical”: “I for- 
get the subject,” he writes, “but remem- 
ber a specially vivid description of the 
scenery of the Alps.”! The subject, we are 
not surprised to learn from a later source, 
was: “That intellectual education as dis- 
tinguished from moral discipline is detri- 
mental to the interests of the lower or- 
ders of a nation”; nor do we wonder what 
a “specially vivid description of the scen- 
ery of the Alps” had to do with it. The 
speech is lost, but another and perhaps 
more elaborate argument in favor of es- 
sentially the same proposition could be 
developed from the remarks on education 
dispersed throughout all his major and 
most of his minor essays, from The Stones 
of Venice to Fors Clavigera. In 1884 Rus- 
kin could truthfully say that “a volume 
especially devoted to the subject of edu- 
cation might be composed of passages 
gathered out of the entire series of my 
works.” The thesis of this volume would 
approximate that of the early speech, ex- 
cept that it would concern not only the 
1 Quoted by E. T. Cook, The Life of John 
Ruskin (New York and London, 1911), I, 70. 


2 The Works of John Ruskin, ed. E. T. Cook 
and Alexander Wedderburn (“Library” ed. 
[London, 1903-12]), III, 679. All subsequent 
references to Ruskin’s works, unless otherwise 
noted, are to this edition. 
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lower but all orders of a nation; and it 
would make a few reluctant concessions 
to intellectual education, provided always 
that moral discipline came first. 

In principle, however, such a volume 
would do violence to Ruskin’s theory of 
education; for it is no accident that his 
most important remarks on the subject ap- 
pear most frequently as digressions or 
appendixes. He thinks of education as re- 
lated to everything else, as an inference 
from the nature of man, of religion, and 
of society. Loss of his early religious faith 
and a growing concern over what seemed 
to him the catastrophic failure of Chris- 
tian morals are reflected in an increasing 
stress on the moral virtues to the point of 
their complete predominance, and a dero- 
gation of the intellectual virtues almost to 
the point of their exclusion, until he could 
make the notorious statement, in one of 
the letters of Fors Clavigera, that children 
in the schools of the Guild of St. George 
were to be educated, “not at all, necessar- 
ily, in either arithmetic, writing, or read- 
ing.”* At the same time, a progressive pre- 
occupation with political economy led 
him to think more and more of education 
as a part of polity, until he could say, in 
The Crown of Wild Olive, “Educate, or 
govern—they are one and the same 
word.” 

A comparison of earlier with later pro- 
nouncements will reveal in detail the pat- 
tern of this development. An appropriate 
point of departure is the brief note on 
“Modern Education” appended to The 
Stones of Venice, published in 1853. Here 
Ruskin discusses education in the sense, 
widely accepted in the nineteenth cen- 


3 Ibid., XXVII, 296. 
4 Ibid., XVIII, 502. 
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tury, according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
of “the systematic instruction, schooling 
or training given to the young (and, by 
extension, to adults) in preparation for 
the work of life.” The note begins with a 
protest against the kind of “classical” edu- 
cation that Ruskin had been subjected to 
at Oxford. He describes it, perhaps accu- 
rately enough for his purposes, as resting 
on the assumption that “the general disci- 
pline which a course of classical reading 
gives to the intellectual powers, is the 
final object of our scholastical institu- 
tions.” He is doubtful not of the value of 
a “general discipline” but of the means 
prescribed for attaining it, and he sug- 
gests, as Huxley did several years later in 
his debate with Arnold, that perhaps 
other studies, especially the natural sci- 
ences, might afford at once a more effec- 
tive means to the same discipline, and 
more valuable knowledge: 


I believe, that what it is most honourable to 
know, it is also most profitable to learn; and 
that the science which it is the highest power 
to possess, is also the best exercise to acquire. 

And if this be so, the question as to what 
should be the material of education, becomes 
singularly simplified. It might be matter of 
dispute what processes have the greatest 
effect in developing the intellect; but it can 
hardly be disputed what facts it is most ad- 
visable that a man entering into life should 
accurately know. 

I believe, in brief, that he ought to know 
three things: 

First. Where he is. 

Secondly. Where he is going. 

Thirdly. What he had best do, under those 


circumstances. 


That is to say, a man ought to know phys- 
ical science, religion, and politics, but 
only, as appears in his definitions, as Rus- 
kin would have him know them: physical 
science is “natural history,” the end of 
which is apparently a “perpetual, simple 


and religious delight in watching the 
processes, or admiring the creatures, of 
the natural universe”; religion is the 
“‘binding’ or training to God’s service”; 


5 [bid., XI, 258. 
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and politics is the “science of the relations 
and duties of men to each other.” 

Here, then, is Ruskin’s program at the 
outset, and in it we note three remarkable 
features: he thinks of education primarily 
in terms of a schooling obtained at an in- 
stitution of learning; he admits knowl- 
edge, both secular and religious, to a high 
place; and he still holds out the possibility 
of a demonstrable religious knowledge. 
The rational character ot this education is 
evident from his remarks on the teaching 
of religion. He holds that religion is not 
being taught in the schools, either because 
“there is nothing in any European form 
of religion so reasonable and ascertained, 
as that it can be taught securely to our 
youth,” or because “no means are being 
taken to train them in such demonstrable 
creeds.” It is the duty of a “rational na- 
tion” to determine which of these suppo- 
sitions is true. If the first be true, then let 
it be boldly confessed, let the Establish- 
ment and liturgy be abolished, the cathe- 
drals be exhibited as “curious memorials 
of a bygone superstition,” all thoughts of 
the next world be abandoned, and the 
best be made of this. If the second, let the 
evidence be set forth so forcefully that “it 
may not be possible for our young men, 
the instant they emerge from their acade- 
mies, to scatter themselves like a flock of 
wild fowl risen out of a marsh, and drift 
away on every irregular wind of heresy 
and apostasy.” Although he inveighs 
against the “great leading error of modern 
times . .. the mistaking erudition for edu- 
cation,” and the “one great fallacy . . . that 
light, as such, is always good; and dark- 
ness, as such, always evil,” education, in 
this early essay, consists in knowing 
things, it is defined in terms of three 
branches of knowledge.* The proposed 
knowledge is not the liberal knowledge 
that Newman considered an end in itself, 
and it would never result in the discipline 
that frees the mind “from every domina- 
tion except the authority of reason itself.”* 


6 Ibid., XI, 262. 


7 Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book 
(New York, 1940), p. 366. 
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It is knowledge restricted to moral and 
religious ends, but it is, nevertheless, 
knowledge. 

Ruskin does not, however, wholly ex- 
clude the study of logic; and again we 
observe that the strongest statements in 
favor of logic appear in his earlier work, 
in the third and fourth volumes of Modern 
Painters, published three years after the 
essay considered above. In the Preface to 
Volume III of Modern Painters and in the 
course of replying to critics who had ac- 
cused him of being illogical, Ruskin 
wrote: 


Next to imagination, the power of per- 
ceiving logical relation is one of the rarest 
among men; certainly, of those with whom 
I have conversed, I have found always ten 
who had deep feeling, quick wit, or extended 
knowledge, for one who could set down a 
syllogism without a flaw. . . .8 


He mentions “some views I have long en- 
tertained ... respecting the necessity of a 
more practically logical education for our 
youth,” and these views are presented in 
the Appendix to the fourth volume, in 
which he states that 


... among the most pitiable and ey 
hurtful weaknesses of the modern Englis 
mind, its usual inability to grasp the connec- 
tion between any two ideas which have ele- 
ments of opposition in them, as well as of 
connection, is perhaps the chief... . As far 
as I have the experience of instruction, no 
man ever dreams of teaching a boy to get 
to the root of a matter; to think it out; to get 
quit of passion and desire in the process of 
thinking; or to fear no face of man in plainly 
asserting the ascertained result.® 


The failure of the schools to discipline the 
mind he attributes again to the common 
notion that anything serves “to exercise 
the mind upon”—even, Ruskin complains, 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, a degrading text in 
the mere “legerdemain of human speech,” 
and Aristotle’s “absurdly illogical and 
sophistical” Ethics! The proper texts and 
methods for the study of logic are not 


8 Works, V, 7-8. 
9 Ibid., VI, 482, 483-84. 


mentioned. Ruskin’s illustrations of the 
need for logical education are taken from 
the arguments of Protestant clergymen: 
here, as in the note to Stones, he is con- 
cerned with the rational defense of reli- 
gion. His attack on “the general admission 
of special pleading as an art to be taught 
to youth” shows that he has a sounder ob- 
ject in mind than the making of what 
John Stuart Mill called “a clever nisi prius 
advocate of a cause.” 

The turning point in the development 
of Ruskin’s theory of education occurs 
simultaneously with the diversion of his 
main effort from art to political economy, 
which it is customary to date from the 
appearance, in 1860, of the first chapters 
of Unto This Last in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. But this change in the prevailing di- 
rection of his work was already evident 
in his lectures on The Political Economy 
of Art, as Charles Eliot Norton observed 
in an Introduction to a reissue of these 
lectures in 1891 under the title of A Joy 
Forever. In this work Ruskin is mainly 
concerned with the discovery, applica- 
tion, accumulation, and distribution of 
art, but many of his remarks on these 
topics have far-reaching implications. 
From the premise that “you have always 
to find your artist, not to make him,”!° it 
might follow that you have always to find, 
and not to make, the best workers in 
any skill; from the premise that “the pic- 
ture which most truly deserves the name 
of an art-treasure is that which has been 
painted by a good man,”!! it readily fol- 
lows, for Ruskin, that good work of any 
sort can be done only by good men; from 
the premise that the artist “will feel more 
capable of certain efforts of mind with 
beautiful and refined forms about him 
than with ugly ones,”!? it follows that en- 
vironment is of crucial importance in the 
education of all; and, finally, from the 
premise that the state should provide for 
the education of the artist, it follows that 

10 A Joy Forever (New York and London, 
1891), p. 25. 

11 Ibid., p. 84. 

12 Ibid., p. 126. 
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the state should provide for the education 
of all. 

The implications of The Political Econ- 
omy of Art are developed in subsequent 
works, from Unto This Last through Fors 
Clavigera. The most important result, 
from the point of view of this essay, is 
the apotheosis of the moral and the dis- 
paragement of the intellectual virtues. 
Heretofore, knowledge, although by no 
means the end, was yet a vital means to 
education, so much so that, as has been 
shown, to think of education was, for 
Ruskin, to think of knowledge. But now 
ail this is changed, and in 1862, in the 
Preface to Unto This Last, a man’s learn- 
ing “where he is,” “where he is going,” 
and “what he had best do, under those 
circumstances” is superseded by a very 
different triad: “(a) the laws of health, 
and the exercises enjoined by them; (b) 
habits of gentleness and justice; and (c) 
the calling by which he is to live.”!* Rus- 
kin has not merely moved down the scale 
to prescribe for the early years: the new 
triad comprises all that will be taught in 
the commonwealth of Unto This Last. In 
his next work, Munera pulveris, we are 
told that “it has been the great error of 
modern intelligence to mistake science 
for education. You do not educate a man 
by telling him what he knew not, but by 
making him what he was not.”!* In Se- 
same and Lilies, despite some excellent 
advice on how to read, he concludes that 
even the best reading will not help us 
learn how to think but only to realize that 
what we think is “a matter of no serious 
importance”; that, unless we are “very 
singular persons,” we “cannot be said to 
have any ‘thoughts’ at all”; that all we 
can really learn is “what must of neces- 
sity be done”—housekeeping and plow- 
ing, for example; and that “respecting re- 
ligions, governments, sciences, arts,” we 
can “know NorHinc,—judge nothing.”!5 
And, once more, in The Crown of Wild 
Olive, he writes: 

13 Works, XVII, 21. 

14 Ibid., p. 232. 

15 Ibid., XVIII, 75-76. 


Education does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know—it means teach- 
ing them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching the youth of England the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arith- 
metic to roguery and their literature to lust. 
It is, on the contrary, training them into the 
perfect exercise po er continence of their 
bodies and souls,—by kindness, by watching, 
by warning, by precept, and by praise,—but 
above all, by example.'¢ 


Time and Tide repeats the advice of the 
Preface of Unto This Last, adding to the 
habits of gentleness and justice the “men- 
tal graces” of “Reverence and Compas- 
sion,” which Ruskin regards as innate 
but susceptible of development. Here he 
does restore a modicum of intellectual 
education in the prescription of “truth of 
spirit and word, of thought and sight,” 
and in recommending the study of his- 
tory, natural science, and mathematics.1* 
But in Fors Clavigera, he restates his con- 
viction that education presumes the sub- 
ordination of the intellectual to the moral 
virtues: “All education must be moral 
first; intellectual secondarily. Intellectual, 
before—( much more without )—moral ed- 
ucation, is, in completeness impossible; 
and in incompleteness, a calamity.”!* The 
purpose of moral education is to make a 
person clean, obedient, end “practically 
serviceable” to others: “Moral education 
is summed when the creature has been 
made to do its work with delight, and 
thoroughly.” It is true, he says, that “this 
cannot be until some degree of intellec- 
tual education has been given also.” But 
what is this “intellectual education”? “In- 
tellectual education consists in giving the 
creature the faculties of admiration, hope, 
and love. These are to be taught by the 
study of beautiful Nature; the sight and 
history of noble persons; and the setting 
forth of noble objects of action.”!® This is 
an odd sort of “intellectual education,” 


16 Tbid., p. 502. 

17 Ibid., XVII, 399-400. 
18 [bid., XXVIII, 655. 
19 Ibid., p. 656. 
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consistent with the statement elsewhere 
in Fors, that St. George’s children are to 
be educated “not at all, necessarily, in 
either arithmetic, writing, or reading.” 
And so Ruskin approves Plato’s scheme 
of a primarily moral education as set forth 
in the Laws, but extends it to servants 
as well as masters. The schools of St. 
George will teach music, geometry, 
astronomy, botany, zodlogy, drawing, and 
history, but these subjects will be taught 
as part of a general plan whose main pur- 
pose is to train obedient and useful mem- 
bers of an authoritarian state. A man 
might still be taught “where he is,” but 
the place is now the world of St. George’s 
Guild rather than the one revealed by 
physical science. He will not be taught 
“where he is going,” for he is not going 
anywhere, either in this world or the next. 
He will, indeed, be taught “what he had 
best do, under those circumstances,” but 
now “circumstances” refers not to “where 
he is” and “where he is going” but only to 
“where he is.” Morals and vocational 
training have displaced knowledge in 
Ruskin’s theory of education. 

Charles Eliot Norton has remarked that 
Ruskin’s “turning from the pleasant open 
fields of nature and of art into the rugged 
path of political economy” did not sur- 
prise careful readers of his earlier works, 
“. for they all had given evidence that 
his artistic sympathies and appreciations 
were largely determined by his moral 
sentiment, and that the gifts of his genius 
were controlled by the temperament of a 
preacher and a prophet.”*° Perhaps the 
first observation to be made regarding 
Ruskin’s aggrandizement of moral, at the 
expense of intellectual, education is that 
it was a logical outgrowth of the same 
moral sentiment and prophetic tempera- 
ment that governed his earliest essays on 
education. But it was also the inevitable 
consequence of his turning to political 
economy, of his abandonment of all hope 
of a rational religion, and of his despair 
over the apparent breakdown of Christian 
morals. As for the first of these three, one 


20 Op. cit., pp. v-vi. 


need only observe that Ruskin shares his 
moral bias with most of his predecessors 
who think of education in terms of its 
function in training citizens; here he fol- 
lows Plato, but even Aristotle, with whom 
he considered himself most at odds, pre- 
scribes, in the Politics, an education pre- 
dominantly moral. The other two causes, 
however, differentiate Ruskin’s case and 
therefore merit special consideration. 

The puritanical severity of Ruskin’s 
religious upbringing is well known. “His 
religious belief had been fastened from 
childhood upon the strictest Protestant- 
ism,” says E. T. Cook,” who records the 
facts that show this to be no overstate- 
ment. Such rigid Protestantism, based on 
the Bible, was not, for Ruskin, the easiest 
to retain in the face of the attacks upon 
it in his time. In 1851 he wrote to his 
friend, Sir Henry Acland: 


You speak of the Flimsiness of your own 
faith. Mine, which was never strong, is being 
beaten into mere gold leaf, and flutters in 
weak rags from the letter of its old forms; but 
the only letters it can hold by at all are the 
old Evangelical formulae. If only the Geol- 
ogists would let me alone, I could do very 
well, but those dreadful Hammers! I hear 
the clink of them at the end of ever cadence 
of the Bible verses.?2 


In the spring of 1852, while hard at work 
in Venice on the third volume of Stones, 
he suffered a recurrence of the symptoms 
of tuberculosis, which had threatened 
him since his days at Oxford, and he 
wrote to his father that he was looking 
back over his past life and that he felt 
“nothing but discomfort” because he had 
always worked either for himself or the 
gratification of his parents: he “had never 
really done anything for God’s service.” 
Then he refers to his “investigations of the 
Bible” and says that he “found no com- 
fort in that either, for there seemed to me 
nothing but darkness and doubt in it.” 
His symptoms grew worse, and _ it 
occurred to him that he might be forced 
to give up his work: 
21 Op. cit., I, 522. 
22 Ibid., I, 19-20. 
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So I considered that I had now neither pleas- 
ure in looking to my past life, nor any hope, 
such as would be any comfort to me on a 
sick-bed, of a future one. And I made up my 
mind that this would never do. So after 
thinking a little more about it, I resolved 
that at any rate I would act as if the Bible 
were true; and that if it were not, at all 
events I should be no worse off than I was 
before; that I would believe in Christ, and 
take him for my Master in whatever I did; 
that assuredly to disbelieve the Bible was 
quite as difficult as to believe it; that there 
were mysteries either way; and that the best 
mystery was that which gave me Christ for 
a Master.23 


It would appear, then, that the require- 
ment of rational religious teaching in- 
cluded at this time in his educational pro- 
gram was an appeal for something that 
Ruskin himself had deeply felt the need 
of. His own resolution of the difficulty is 
either childishly naive or grossly calcu- 
lating: it could hardly have satisfied his 
reason. A few years later, in 1858, he 
made the shocking discovery that many 
of the greatest artists and poets—Homer, 
Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, and Sir 
Joshua among them—“are all of them 
boldly Animal.” And he asked himself: 
Is Veronese a “servant of the devil,” and 
“js the poor little wretch in a tidy black 
tie, to whom I have been listening this 
Sunday morning expounding Nothing 
with a twang—is he a servant of God?”** 
His biographer tells us that such consid- 
erations caused an “unconversion,” the 
abandonment of his evangelical faith. But 
neither Ruskin nor his biographer con- 
sidered it a loss of religious faith. Accord- 
ing to the latter, Ruskin 


. was thus reaching what he elsewhere 
[Fors, Letter 76] calls the true “religion of 
humanity”—the religion whose rule of con- 
duct is “that human work must be done 
honorably and thoroughly, because we are 
now Men;—whether we ever expect to be 
angels, or ever were slugs, being practically 
no matter”; and “that in resolving to do our 


23 [hid., I, 271. 
24 Tbid., I, 520. 
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work well is the only sound foundation of 
any religion whatsoever.”5 


In Fors Ruskin attempts to describe a 
later alteration of this “religion of hu- 
manity,” a reorientation in the direction, 
once more, of Christianity. In 1874 he 
went to Assisi to study the frescoes attrib- 
uted to Giotto in the Upper Church. He 
discovered the “fallacy” of the theory that 
had tormented him for sixteen years, “the 
fallacy that Religious artists were weaker 
than Irreligious,” for Giotto’s “weak- 
nesses,” he concluded, were “merely ab- 
sences of material science. He did not 
know, and could not, in his day, so much 
of perspective as Titian.” Religion had 
not weakened Giotto; it had “solemnized 
and developed every faculty of his heart 
and hand” and had made of his work “a 
human achievement and possession quite 
above everything that Titian had ever 
done.” He restudied his Bible and argued 
about the prophet Isaiah with a sacristan 
who prayed every day for his conversion. 
“His mood,” says Cook, “was one of spirit- 
ual exaltation. . . . In some esoteric sense 
he felt henceforward that he was in very 
truth a brother of the third order of St. 
Francis.”26 

However spiritually exalted his mood 
might have been, Ruskin never returned 
to the position taken in The Stones of 
Venice: that the religious question could 
be answered rationally. In 1875 he wrote 
in Fors that “the life of God is not to be 
discovered by reasoning, but by obey- 
ing.”** The members of St. George’s Guild 
are told that the day will be ill spent in 
which they have not been able, “at least 
once, to say the Lord’s prayer with under- 
standing”; that “every earthly good and 
possession” will be given them if they 
“seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
Justice”;*® and that “after their numbered 
days of happy loyalty” they “shall go to 


25 Ibid., I, 522. 

26 Ibid., Il, 255. 

27 Works, XXVIII, 328-29. 
28 [hid., XXIX, 115. 

29 Ibid., XXVIII, 767. 
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rejoice in His Fatherland, and with His 
people,”®° but nowhere are they told the 
rational grounds of their faith. “In re- 
solving to do our work well is the only 
foundation of any religion whatsoever: 
... by that resolution only, and what we 
have done, and not by our belief, Christ 
will judge us.”*! Having lost the rational 
basis for his own faith, Ruskin could in 
conscience prescribe only sentiment and 
morals. 

And the morals were prescribed per- 
force because it became Ruskin’s convic- 
tion, mounting almost to an obsession, 
that never before were morals so badly 
needed in England. It seemed to him that 
Christianity was failing precisely where it 
was most needed, at the point where re- 
ligion determines conduct. So well known 
as to require no special treatment here, 
this aspect of Ruskin’s teaching has a sig- 
nificant connection with his educational 
theory, for it appears almost simultane- 
ously with his abandonment of intellec- 
tual education. In the fifth volume of 
Modern Painters, written during the three 
years that intervened between The Po- 
litical Economy of Art and Unto This 
Last, he wrote: “The form which the in- 
fidelity of England, especially, has taken, 
is one hitherto unheard of in human his- 
tory. No nation ever before declared bold- 
ly, by print and word of mouth, that its 
religion was good for show, but ‘would 
not work.’ ”8? And he goes on to remark 
that he had “no conception of the abso- 
lute darkness which has covered the na- 
tional mind in this respect” until he began 
his studies in political economy: the evi- 
dence was, of course, the general accept- 
ance of laissez faire economics, the “laws 
of the Devil.” After 1860 he constantly 
berated his public, often in the most vio- 
lent terms, for its monstrous hypocrisy, 
its “gas-lighted, and gas-inspired Christi- 
anity.” In Sesame and Lilies he reprinted 


30 Ibid. 
31 Jbid., XXIX, 88. 
32 Ibid., VII, 445-46. 


in red ink a newspaper account of the 
death of Michael Collins, a shoemaker, 
who chose to die of starvation rather than 
go into the workhouse. “You despise com- 
passion,” Ruskin cried to his audience, 


. . . if you did not, such a newspaper para- 
graph would be as impossible in a Christian 
country as a deliberate assassination permitted 
in its public streets. “Christian” did I say? 
Alas! if we were but wholesomely un-Chris- 
tian, it would be impossible: it is our imag- 
inary Christianity that helps us to commit 
these crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in 
our faith, for the lewd sensation of it. . . .38 


A nation that condoned these crimes, he 
warned, could not last: “It must disci- 
pline its passions, and direct them, or they 
will discipline it, one day, with scorpion 
whips.”*4 

Given this state of affairs, what folly 
it would be, Ruskin thought, merely to 
teach a man “where he is,” “where he is 
going,” and “what he had best do, under 
those circumstances.” No wonder he con- 
cluded that “the essential thing for all 
creatures is to be made to do right; how 
they are made to do it—by pleasant prom- 
ises, or hard necessities, pathetic oratory, 
or the whip—is comparatively immate- 
rial.”*> He might have agreed with New- 
man, who said: “Quarry the granite rock 
with razors, or moor the vessel with a 
thread of silk; then may you hope with 
such keen and delicate instruments as 
human knowledge and human reason to 
contend against those giants, the passion 
and the pride of man.”*® But for Newman 
“human knowledge and human reason,” 
even if they could not be wholly de- 
pended upon in the struggle against 
moral evil, were not therefore the poor 
and insignificant instruments that Ruskin 
made them out to be. Reason, Newman 


83 Ibid., XVIII, 94-95. 
84 Ibid., p. 84. 
85 Ibid., XVII, 255. 


36 The Idea of a University, ed. Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold (New York and London, 1947), 
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thought, was not necessarily opposed to 
faith, and he valued those influences 
“which intellectual culture exerts upon 
our moral nature, and all upon the type 
of Christianity, manifesting themselves in 
veracity, probity, equity, fairness, gentle- 
ness, benevolence, and amiableness.”*7 
But Ruskin’s religion was of the sort de- 
scribed by Arnold: it had “materialized 
itself in the fact, in the supposed fact,” 
it had attached not only its emotion but 
its morals to the fact, and the fact had 
failed it. If reason subverted faith, did it 
not also subvert the morals that rested 
on faith? Because he identified morals 
with an irrational religion, it never oc- 
curred to Ruskin that morals might be 
rational: he associates the rational de- 
fense of morals with the notion that 
morals are the best policy. In Time and 
Tide he asks, “Why should a man be 
honest?” and he cites as the only alterna- 
tives to his own answer those of religion 
and policy: 

... your honesty is not to be based either on 
religion or policy. Both your religion and 
policy must be based on it. Your honesty 
must be based, as the sun is, in vacant heaven; 
poised, as the lights in the firmament, which 
have rule over the day and over the night. 
If you ask why you are to be honest—you are, 
in the question itself, dishonored. “Because 
you are a man,” is the only answer. And there- 
fore I said in a former letter that to make 
your children capable of honesty is the be- 
ginning of education.®* 


But if you are a rational man, Ruskin’s 
answer will not satisfy you, and you will 
continue to ask, not only why you should 
be honest but why, indeed, you should 
be anything else that your teachers tell 
you to be, and you will not be intimidated 
by Ruskin’s scolding you with the remark 
that such questions dishonor you. 
Ruskin’s error was not that of putting 
the moral before the intellectual virtues: 
we should agree that, in life itself, if not 


37 Ibid., p. 168. 
38 Works, XVII, 348. 
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in education, the moral virtues come first. 
Rather his mistake was to separate the 
two. He who upbraided others for sepa- 
rating religion from life did not hesitate 
to separate morals from mind. It is doubt- 
ful whether he would have understood 
Mark Van Doren’s sound objection: 
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The danger in separating character from 
intellect and asking it to operate alone is that 
men will then be licensed to handle moral 
ideas as if they were not ideas. Without a 
capacity for abstraction we are blinded, like 
Plato’s men emerging from their cave, by 
what we see. What we do not see is the na- 
ture of the thing we do. “Virtue is knowl- 
edge,” said Socrates, who proved that the 
ignorant man cannot be courageous, for 
courage consists in knowing what is and 
what is not to be feared. Doubtless no one 
would deny that the world should be saved 
from ignorance. But a popular form of ig- 
norance is that life can be ordered by those 
who do not know what they are doing; fervor 
is enough. Our sincerity depends on our 
knowledge of what we are talking about. 
Morals cannot be better than thought. The 
soundest method of moral education is teach- 
ing how thought is done. “Let us endeavor 
then,” says Pascal, “to think well; this is the 
principle of morality.”5® 


To the extent that he admitted its exist- 
ence, Ruskin distrusted reason, especially 
reason in Pascal’s sense of a capacity for 
thinking well, in Newman’s sense of an 
instrument for apprehending and contem- 
plating truth “by going round an object, 
by the comparison, the combination, the 
mutual correction, the continual adapta- 
tion, of many partial notions, by the em- 
ployment, concentration, and joint action 
of many faculties and exercises of mind.”*° 
Ruskin had been at Oxford, he was aware 
that there was some such notion abroad 
connected with education, and perhaps 
he had it in mind when he remarked that 
“modern ‘education’ for the most part sig- 
nifies giving people the faculty of think- 


ing wrong on every conceivable subject 


39 Liberal Education (New York, 1943), p. 63. 
40 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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of importance to them.”*! Reason, for 
Ruskin, was a rather simple faculty for 
an intuitive assimilation of truth: one did 
not think well or ill: there was right 
thinking and wrong thinking, and a man 
could be taught right thinking by being 
told the right things. 

All this is not to say that Ruskin’s theo- 
ry of education is devoid of valuable in- 
sights. It should be required reading for 
all who believe that the schools and col- 
leges must teach morals because the 
church, the home, and society have 
ceased doing so. Ruskin forcefully re- 
veals the magnitude of this undertaking; 
he does not encourage the notion that it 
might be accomplished by courses in 
character. A child six months old, he says, 


can answer smile with smile, and impatience 
with impatience. It can observe, enjoy, and 
suffer, acutely, and, in a measure, intelli- 
gently. Do you suppose it makes no differ- 
ence to it that the order of the house is quiet, 
the faces of its father and mother full of 
peace, their soft voices familiar to its ear, 
and even those of strangers, loving; or that 
it is tossed from arm to arm, among hard, or 
reckless, or vain-minded persons, in the 
gloom of a vicious household, or the con- 
fusion of a gay one? The moral disposition 
is, I doubt not, greatly determined in those 
first speechless years.‘ 


The most essential question about a man’s 
moral education is, according to Ruskin, 
“What patience had his mother?” And, 
as the child grows, environment is not 
less important: it must be carefully pre- 
scribed, and Ruskin does not hesitate to 
describe it in great detail. The point is, 
of course, that a consciously administered 
moral education requires not only social 
unanimity regarding the type of moral 
character desired and the methods of at- 
taining it but also total control over the 
individual and his environment. And Rus- 
kin provided for this, too, in the authori- 
tarian society of St. George’s Guild. 

In Ruskin there is also valuable advice 


41 Works, XVIII, 76. 
42 [bid., XXVII, 611-12. 


to those who would emphasize vocational 
training. They need not accept his re- 
ligion of “work,” his belief that moral 
training is incomplete until “the creature 
is made to do its work with delight, and 
thoroughly.”** But they might well re- 
mark his notion that if any really effec- 
tive effort is to be made “to place youths, 
according to their capacities, in the occu- 
pations for which they are fitted, . . . the 
system of organization will be finally 
found the best, which gives the least en- 
couragement to thoughts of any great 
future advance in social life.”44 For Rus- 
kin saw that it would be cruel and unjust 
to train youths for work for which they 
were not very carefully chosen in the first 
place or for work not actually obtainable 
when their apprenticeship was finished. 
And so he proposed an elaborate system 
of government training schools, properly 
designed to discover vocational talent, 
and government workshops to assure 
steady employment at the types of work 
taught. Moreover, he observed that if vo- 
cational training is to be central, then 
“, . . you need not teach botany to the 
sons of fishermen, architecture to shep- 
herds, or painting to colliers, still less the 
elegances of grammar to children who 
throughout the probable course of their 
total lives will have, or ought to have, 
little to say, and nothing to write.”*° Vo- 
cational training for all, if it is not to be 
a snare and a delusion, Ruskin implies, 
must be an integral part of a totalitarian 
society in which men are selected and 
assigned to their proper work and class. 
It must be “no means of getting on in the 
world, but of staying pleasantly in your 
place there.”*° 

Here and elsewhere in his theory of 
education Ruskin forces us to think of 
education in relation to everything else 
important in life. If he emphasizes morals 


43 Ibid., XXVIII, 656. 
44 Ibid., XVII, 820. 
45 Ibid., XXIX, 496. 
46 Ibid., XVII, 397. 
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and vocational training at the expense of 
liberal education, it is chiefly because he 
sees everything under the aspect of a 
crisis in human affairs so grave that it can 
be met effectively only by forcing men 
to do what they must in order to survive. 
All hands must now man the pumps or 
reef the sail, obey all orders of the master 
unthinkingly and unhesitatingly, until the 
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storm is over. It is too late to think. In the 
moral crisis that Ruskin envisioned, there 
must, in effect, be a moratorium on edu- 
cation. If we have come to this pass, his 
counsel may be of use; if not, it might 
still be kept on hand, marked, like those 
instruments stored in glass cases, with the 
legend, “For use in case of emergency 
only.” 
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THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM OF THE FALL OF ROME 


Livio C. Stecchini 


O,.. cannot consider the problem of 
the fall of Rome without being in some 
way influenced by Edward Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. The 
intellectual and artistic appeal of this 
work is so great that one is likely to con- 
sider the problem in Gibbon’s terms,’ 
without realizing that his interpretation 
was based on a series of unspoken prem- 
ises which not all people would be read 

to accept. The problem handled by Gib- 
bon cannot be faced without a clarifica- 
tion of such basic concepts as historical 
causation, culture and civilization, prog- 
ress and decay. Gibbon himself has been 
the object of severe criticism. Charles 
Norris Cochrane began by a systematic 
study of the theoretical premises of his- 
torical writing, in which he concluded, 
among other things, that “Gibbon’s ‘prin- 
ciple of decline’ is no improvement upon 
the ‘Nemesis’ of Herodotus.” He con- 
tinued: “But in their mistaking philosoph- 
ical rationalism for science, and making 
it the basis of historical interpretation, 
they both betrayed their ignorance of 
scientific method; and so neither deserves 
to be called a scientific historian.”? After 
this he re-examined the problem of the 
fall of Rome in terms similar to Gibbon’s, 
in the sense that he saw Augustus’ princi- 
pate as marking the beginning of the 
crisis and Christianity as being the de- 


1 A recent treatment of the problem by Frank 
W. Walbank, The Decline of the Roman Empire 
in the West (London, 1946), is deliberately 
based on an acceptance of Gibbon’s premises 
and outlook. 


2 Thucydides and the Science of History (Ox- 
ford, 1929), p. 178. 
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ciding factor in the transformation, but 
reversed entirely the system of values, 
being as sympathetic to Christianity as 
Gibbon had been hostile. Cochrane main- 
tained that ancient society, which had 
proved unable to achieve moral life and 
social justice, was “regenerated” by Chris- 
tian thought,’ and he supported his inter- 
pretation by an array of factual data al- 
most as impressive as Gibbon’s and ques- 
tioned the latter’s objectivity. “While rec- 
ognizing the supremacy of ‘diligence’ and 
‘accuracy’ as virtues of an historian, [Gib- 
bon] does not overlook the propagandist 
value of history as an instrument for at- 
tacking the tyranny of the Church.”* One 
must agree with Cochrane that the prob- 
lem existed in clear terms for Gibbon be- 
cause he identified human achievement 
with the naturalism of the ancient world 
and of the Renaissance, so that “he gazes 
back at antiquity, as though from one 
mountain-peak of civilization to another, 
across the vast and formless chasm of the 
Middle Ages.”> Perhaps one could con- 
clude that the problem cannot be studied 
except in terms of some system of values, 
or at least in terms of some system of 
metaphysical premises. 

There are historians who claim to be 
able to study history without any system 
of premises; these call themselves “histo- 
rizing historians” and try to limit them- 
selves to the collection of specific empiri- 
cal data, without any formal pattern of 
organization. Such historians are bound, 


3 Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study 


of Thought and Action from Augustus to Augus- 
tine (Oxford, 1940). 


*“The Mind of Edward Gibbon,” University 
of Toronto Quarterly, XII (1942), 8. 


5 Ibid. 
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if they remain in any way faithful to their 
principles, to deny that the problem exists 
at all. One of them was Ernst Stein, who 
in the Preface to his History of the Late 
Roman Empire® stated: “I can declare 
with good conscience that I have striven 
never to deviate from the safe ground of 
historical tradition as embodied in the 
sources, and that I have never done any 
violence to them in favor of a historical 
or philosophical ideology of any sort.”7 
Accordingly, in the compass of two pon- 
derous volumes he never mentions such 
issues as “the fall of Rome” or “the de- 
cline of ancient civilization.” He merely 
apologizes for closing the first volume 
with the year a.v. 476, even though this 
date, in his opinion, does not mark any 
break in the historical development; but 
he adds that, “nevertheless, the moment 
in which the ancient imperial system dis- 
appeared from Italy may be justly con- 
sidered epoch-making on the basis of tra- 
dition.”* It is clear that, even though he 
tries to write history as a series of em- 
pirical data, he has to admit that certain 
events are to be considered “epoch-mak- 
ing.” Furthermore, in spite of his claims, 
it appears from his work that one of his 
historical or philosophical premises is that 
a historian must concentrate his attention 
on political events. It is obvious that, if 
political events are considered and if in- 
tellectual, cultural, social, or economic 
events are neglected, the fall of Rome 
consisted only in the fact that in 476 the 
last Roman emperor of the line initiated 
by Augustus was deposed. 

Charles Seignobos, who has been the 
leading theoretical exponent of the meth- 
odology of “historizing historians” and 
who proclaimed that historians must be 
nothing but “rag-pickers,”® spoke of the 


6 The first volume was printed in German as 
Geschichte des spiitrémischen Reiches (Vienna, 
1928), the second in French as Histoire du Bas- 
Empire (Paris, 1949). 


7 Ibid., I, viii. 8 Ibid., p. 590. 


9 Cf. Charles V. Langlois and Charles Seig- 
nobos, Introduction to the Study of History, 
trans. G. G. Berry (London, 1995), 


events of 476 as follows: “It is noteworthy 
that when the climax of her [Rome’s] 
dissolution came and the empire in the 
West ceased to be, it was with no dying 
agony and spasm that the feeble life went 
out, but so quietly as hardly to attract 
notice at the time, and it was only long 
after the dissolution, that men began to 
speak of the ‘Fall of Rome.’ ”!° This con- 
clusion seems to speak in favor of those 
historians who consider specific political 
events as less relevant and who pay atten- 
tion to some aspects of the intellectual, 
cultural, or socioeconomic transforma- 
tions. But, once this second approach is 
accepted, it follows that each historian 
will consider some aspect as more sig- 
nificant, so that, in speaking of the “fall 
of Rome,” “the decline of ancient civili- 
zation,” etc., each one will be referring 
to a different thing. For instance, Arnold 
J. Toynbee can speak of the “breakdown 
and disintegration of Graeco-Roman civi- 
lization” only in terms of his own defi- 
nition of “civilization.” 

Given the nature of this historical prob- 
lem, it is clear that a fair and adequate 
presentation of it in a college course for 
the nonspecialist will offer serious diffi- 
culty. The opponent of the use of primary 
sources in teaching history will point out 
that this is one of those cases in which 
this method can be definitely proved to be 
inapplicable. One must grant that the 
sources to be used in the investigation of 
this problem are so many and so frag- 
mentary that they cannot be submitted to 
the student in any representative sam- 
ple. The difficulty in using this teaching 
method is increased by the fact that there 
is no text of a contemporary writer deal- 
ing with the general development of 
events. One can consider the use of a 
textbook presentation supplemented by 
the reading of contemporary documents; 
but the selection of these documents 

10 History of the Roman People, trans. William 
Farley (New York, 1902), p. 429. 


11 Cf., however, Robert E. Keohane, “Using 
Primary Sources in Teaching History,” Journal 
of General Education, IV (April, 1950), 213-20. 
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would depend entirely on the particular 
interpretation given in the textbook. For 
instance, Cochrane’s theory is most ade- 
quately supported by the reading of texts 
of Athanasius and Augustine; the theory 
of Nikolai Mashkin, discussed below, 
could be supported by the reading of 
documents relating to the revolt of the 
agonistae; and the theory of Max Weber, 
also discussed below, by the reading of 
such documents as the Capitulare de 
villis. In each case, however, the student 
would be presented with only one par- 
ticular and questionable interpretation of 
the problem, without being led to realize 
to what degree this is particular and ques- 
tionable. It seems, therefore, that in this 
case a strong plea can be made for the 
teaching method defended recently by 
Edward Whiting Fox and used in at least 
one introductory course at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has described a survey course 
on “The Development of Western Civili- 
zation” using a series of “related essays, 
each written by a recognized scholar, to 
serve as the basic reading for one week.”?” 
This method may sound very attractive 
and satisfactory, but the texts of André 
Piganiol, of Mashkin, and of Weber ac- 
companying this article, each one of 
which constitutes an example of possible 
execution of Fox's plan, seem to me to 
prove the method to be inadequate. For 
instance, the essay may consist in the 
analysis of the problem by a recognized 
scholar such as Max Weber; in this case 
the student would be provided with a 
masterpiece of historical research but 
would be exposed to only one among the 
many possible interpretations. Perhaps a 
teacher agreeing with Professor Fox 
might reply that the essay should con- 
tain a presentation and a review of the 
various theories, as is done in the two 
texts of Piganiol and Mashkin. But by 
reading and comparing these two texts 
one can realize that no historian can 
escape his own system of premises; he 

12 Introduction to Chester G. Starr, Jr., The 


Emergence of Rome as Ruler of the Western 
World (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950), p. v. 


cannot, even with the best of good will, 
arrive at an equally faithful and con- 
vincing presentation of all theories. Be- 
sides, when a theory is summarized, it is 
separated from the supporting evidence 
and becomes a mere skeleton, so that the 
student loses the possibility of gaining an 
insight into the relation between theory 
and empirical data. 

The Cornell plan has been put into 
practice before as “The Berkshire Studies 
in European History,” in which R. F. 
Arragon wrote the “weekly reading” on 
the fall of Rome.!* He tried to do justice 
to all theories by attempting an eclectic 
merger of all. By so doing, in my opinion, 
one achieves only the result of confusing 
the student and leaving him with no 
opinion at all. It seems, therefore, that 
the best teaching method in relation to 
the problem is to confront the student 
with a group of sharply contrasting treat- 
ments. In this way he will become aware 
in a quite dramatic way of the spoken 
and unspoken methodological premises 
in the treatment of the problem and in 
the selection and presentation of the facts. 
The student will develop a critical judg- 
ment toward several “recognized schol- 
ars,” but at the same time he will not be 
completely bewildered by their discrep- 
ancies, having understood the reason for 
such discrepancies. He should also ac- 
quire a composite picture of the historical 
development in its diverse aspects and 
should arrive at some realization of the 
substantial agreements in the various 
presentations, in spite of their methodo- 
logical differences. 

In the course, “History of Western Civi- 
lization,” in the College of the University 
of Chicago the student is introduced to 
the problem of the fall of Rome by the 
reading of an essay by Toynbee," a selec- 
tion from Rostovtzeff,° and three texts 
by Piganiol, Mashkin, and Weber. Stu- 

13 The Transition from the Ancient to the 
Medieval World (New York, 1936). 

14 The Tragedy of Greece (Oxford, 1921), 
pp. 2-42. 

15 Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1926), pp. 449-87. 
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dents will have already read sections of 
Gibbon in a previous course in the hu- 
manities. 

Many recent works deal with the 
thought of Max Weber (1864-1920), but 
in the study of this all-embracing and 
powerful intellect the main stress has 
been put on his achievements in the field 
of sociology and economic organization. 
There has been a tendency to neglect the 
fact that his interest in social theory and 
economics was the by-product of his in- 
terest in the history of the great cultural 
transformations. All his life Weber strug- 

led to solve the problem of historical 
method by trying to bridge the gap be- 
tween idealism and materialism, between 
empiricism and philosophy of history. It 
is only by keeping in mind this central 
interest of Weber that one can realize 
the unity of his apparently infinite range 
of interests. He began his scholarly career 
in the field of Roman history as a pupil 
of Theodor Mommsen, and it was the 
study of the socioeconomic transforma- 
tions of Roman society that gave him the 
first stimulus to the theoretical investiga- 
tion of the problem of historical change.’® 
Weber’s essay on The Social Causes of 
the Decay of Ancient Civilization is a 
product of his first period, in which he 
was reacting against late-romantic spirit- 
ualistic interpretations of history and, for 
this reason, inclined heavily toward eco- 
nomic materialism. As Talcott Parsons 
points out: “He was insistent on the ob- 
servance of rigorous canons of factual ob- 
jectivity in historical research, and could 
not tolerate the metaphysical ‘cloudiness’ 
of idealist philosophers of history who 
saw everything readily explained by the 
process of unfolding of a Volksgeist. But 
neither could he be satisfied with the ex- 
clusive attention to the questions of de- 


16 Weber was admitted to university teaching 
by submitting a study on Die rimische Agrar- 
geschichte in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das Staats- und 
Privatrecht [“The Importance of Roman Agrarian 
History for Public and Private Law”] (Stutt- 
gart, 1891). 


tailed historical fact which were so prom- 
inent in the work of the historical schools 
of his time.”!7 A dozen years after writing 
this essay, Weber re-examined the ques- 
tion and concluded that he had given a 
too exclusive importance to the relation 
between slavery and market economy.'® 
He considered also the influence of the 
development of a professional bureaucra- 
cy and of the excessive taxation resulting 
from the need for a standing army. 
André Piganiol (1882——), who holds 
the chair of History of Roman Civiliza- 
tion at the Collége de France in Paris, is 
a leading representative of the empiricist 
approach to Roman history. He is the 
author of the volume on Roman history 
in the “Clio” series of introductions to 
historical studies.!® In this volume, aimed 
at listing all the important disputed his- 
torical questions, such problems are con- 
sidered “open” simply for lack of suffi- 
cient empirical data; never, in the hun- 
dreds of thickly printed pages of bibli- 
ography, is there any reference to meth- 
odology. Piganiol would consider himself 
an agnostic in the field of methodology, 
but it is clear that he is influenced by the 
views of Leopold von Ranke, since he 
considers diplomatic history as central 
and political unification as the supreme 
value.*° For this reason he interprets the 
fall of Rome essentially as the destruc- 
tion of the Roman political power by the 


17 Preface to Max Weber, The Theory of 
Social Economic Organization, trans. A. M. 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York, 
1947), p. 6. 


18 “Agrarverhiltnisse im Altertum” [“Agrarian 
Relations in Antiquity”], in Handwérterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften (8d ed., 1909), reprinted 
in Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 1924), p. 272. 
Weber's final point of view on the subject is 
summarized in his General Economic History, 
trans. Frank H. Knight (New York, 1927), p. 60. 


19 Histoire de Rome [“History of Rome”] 
(Paris, 1946). 


20 Cf. La Conquéte romaine [“The Roman 
Conquest”] (Paris, 1980), p. 2; Histoire de 
Rome, p. ix. 
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barbarians. As a result, he puts all empha- 
sis on the military defeats, which in his 
opinion could have been avoided by the 
establishment of universal military serv- 
ice. This point of view is perhaps a re- 
flection of a French radical republican be- 
lief in the nation armée; the same politi- 
cal persuasion seems reflected in his anti- 
clerical valuations. His judgment about 
the barbarians is purely negative: he con- 
siders them as “barbaric” and applies to 
them some of the French popular stereo- 
types about the Germans. In other works 
he has considered as the main cause of 
the fall of Rome the transfer of the eco- 
nomic axis from the Mediterranean to the 
Danube and the Rhine.”4 

Nikolai Aleksandrovich Mashkin (1900 
——) is representative of the generation 
of Soviet historians maturing in the years 
immediately following the revolution. He 
started his academic career in the late 
twenties as a teacher of Roman history 
at the Communist University for the Edu- 
cation of the Toiling Masses of the Orient 
in Moscow. He is a member of the board 
of editors of the Vestnik drevnei istorii 
[“Review of Ancient History”]. The selec- 
tion translated and printed here is taken 
from his one-volume textbook of Roman 
history, which is among the standard ones 
in the Soviet universities. This textbook 
is almost as rich in bibliography and in 
analyses of debated questions as is Pi- 
ganiol’s introduction to Roman history, 
but all disagreements are considered in 
terms of methodology. Mashkin’s remarks 
about the significance of the revolt of the 
circumcelliones and the agonistae are a 
brief summary of two earlier articles.” 
The theory is not original and was de- 


21 Histoire de Rome, p. 522; Esquisse d’ histoire 
romaine [“Sketch of Roman History”] (Paris, 
1931), p. 284. 
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Dvizhenie agonistikov” [“The Movement 
of the Agonistae”], Istorik-Marksist, No. 1 
(1935), pp. 28-52; “Angonistiki, ili tsirkumtsel- 
liony, v kodekse Feodosiia” [“Angonistae or Cir- 
cumcelliones in the Theodosian Code”], Vestnik 
drevnei istorii, No. 1 (1938), pp. 82-92. 


veloped earlier by Francois Martroyes.** 
The main objection that can be raised to 
Martroyes and to Mashkin is that they 
assume, without much evidence, that the 
political movements of Africa had their 
parallel all over the empire. Neverthe- 
less, one must grant that E. L. Wood- 
ward, without referring to Martroyes’ 
studies, also reached the conclusion that 
heretical movements, such as that of the 
agonistae, were one of the main causes 
of the fall of the Roman Empire.** He, 
however, considered these movements as 
having a nationalistic character and not 
a social one; Piganiol, too, considers these 
movements as _ nationalistic. Mashkin’s 
methodology reflects the evolution of 
Soviet political thought, because he tries 
to fit his theory into the scheme of Engels’ 
economic theory of the fall of ancient 
civilization, but reveals a Leninist con- 
cern with political power and a Stalinist 
concern with national movements. 

The studies of Mashkin may be con- 
sidered as providing the empirical data 
to support Toynbee’s contention that the 
fall of the Roman empire was due to 
the “secession of the proletariat” and its 
alliance with the “external proletariat.” 
Toynbee sees a parallel between the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the pressure of 
internal and external Marxist forces on 
the present political system of western 
Europe.» The same view seems to be at 
the root of the particular interest of Soviet 
historians in the social history of the late 
Roman Empire. It may be noted, as a 
final remark, that Gibbon, too, compared 
the relations between Rome and the bar- 
barians with the relations between mod- 
ern western Europe and Russia.”® 

23“Une Tentative de révolution sociale en 
Afrique” [“An Attempt at Social Revolution in 
Africa”], Revue des questions historiques, XXXII 
(1904), 353-416; XXXIII (1905), 5-53. 

24 Christianity and Nationalism in the Later 
Roman Empire (London, 1916). 

25 A Study of History (London, 1934), V, 
90, 167, 223. 

26 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. 
J. B. Bury (London, 1897), IV, 164. 





THE CAUSES OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
André Piganiol 


‘T.. Late Empire is customarily con- 
sidered the very type of the epoch of de- 
cay. A useful and auspicious decay, from 
the viewpoint of a Saint Augustine and 
his disciples in modern times, because it 
released fresh forces, because the fall of 
Rome allowed men to shake off the op- 
pression of the past.1 

However, this notion of decay is quite 
confused.” If we mean that Roman civili- 
zation passed through a critical period, 
no one will deny it. The problem is to 
know whether it could not have been 
renewed, transformed, without going 
through the catastrophe that was fol- 
lowed, not by miraculous soaring, but by 
the “dark ages” at the commencement of 
the Medieval period. 


1H. I. Marrou, St. Augustin et la fin de la 
culture antique [“St. Augustine and the End of 
Ancient Culture”], p. 545. 

2U. Wilcken, Ueber Werden und Vergehen 
der Universalreiche (“On the Genesis and Dis- 
appearance of World-Empires”] (Bonn, 1915); 
M. Gelzer, “Altertumswissenschaft und Spiitan- 
tike” [“Ancient Studies and Late Antiquity”], 
Hist. Zeitschr., CXXXV (1937), 178; W. Rehm, 
Der Untergang Roms im abendlind. Denken: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichtsschreibung und zum De- 
kadenzproblem [“The Fall of Rome in Western 
Thought: A Contribution to Historiography and 
to the Problem of Decay”] (Leipzig, 1980); H. 
Werner, “Der Untergang Roms: Studien zum 
Dekadenzproblem in der antiken Geistesge- 
schichte” [“The Fall of Rome: Studies in the 
Problem of Decay in Ancient Cultural History”], 
Forsch. zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte, Vol. 
XVII (Stuttgart, 1939); R. Stadelmann, “Taine 
und das Problem des geschichtlichen Verfalls” 
[“Taine and the Problem of Historical Decline], 
Hist. Zeitschr., CLXVII (1942), 116. 





Conclusion of “L’Empire chrétien” [“The 
Christian Empire”) Vol. IV, Part II, of “Histoire 
romaine” [“Roman History”] (Paris, 1947), 
411-22. 

Translated by Saul Levin. 


Climatic crisis.-To explain decay, the 
old Greek philosophers used to teach that 
it was tied to a certain periodicity in the 
movement of the stars. The moderns have 
not altogether given up these cosmologi- 
cal explanations. 

According to Ellsworth Huntington, 
periods of decay coincide with periods 
of worldwide drought.* Now there was, 
allegedly, a steady decrease in rainfall 
from 200 to 400. Hence, famine and the 
pressure of barbarians, who were them- 
selves pressed by others dying of hunger. 
“Thus Rome perished, and her fall was 
followed by that period of unfavorable 
climate that we call the dark ages of the 
Medieval period.” 

Unfortunately we possess no statistics 
on rainfall in the ancient Mediterranean 
world, and we doubt that it will do to 
determine, instead, growth periods of the 
old trees of California.* 

Demographic crisis.—“Oliganthropy” 
[depopulation], Malthusianism, ruined 
Greece, according to Polybius. The pop- 
ulation peak of the Romar. empire seems 
to belong around the time of Caracalla, 
and a decline followed, doubtless very 


3 “Climatic Changes and Agricultural Decline 
as Factors in the Fall of Rome,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XXXI (1917), 178; cf. 
same author, The Pulse of Asia; Civilization and 
Climate (New Haven, 1915). 


4 Another natural cause of decay has been 
invoked, soil exhaustion caused by bad farming 
methods. This theory of Liebig has been taken 
up by V. G. Simkhovitch, “Rome’s Fall Recon- 
sidered,” Political Science Quart., June, 1916; 
and A. A. Vassiliev, Le Probléme de la chute de 
Tempire romain d’Occident et de la civilisation 
antique [“The Problem of the Fall of the West- 
ern Roman Empire and of Ancient Civilization” ] 
(Kazan, 1921). Actually, the spoiling of arable 
soil seems to have been irreparable only in a 
few areas. 
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sharp in the course of the catastrophes of 
the Third Century. The evil was aggra- 
vated in the Fourth, for we see cultivated 
ground going fallow, in Italy as well as in 
North Africa and Egypt, and cities are 
enclosed within very narrow precincts.® 
Christianity further aggravated Malthu- 
sianism; if Eusebius did not say so ex- 
pressly,® the Life of Saint Melanie would 
afford proof. 

Not only did the population decline, 
but its very make-up changed. According 
to the pseudo-biological theory of Seeck, 
the Romans practiced selection in reverse 
(Ausrottung der Besten [“extirpation of 
the best”]):7 the emperors, on one side, 
and on the other, popular revolts were 
set upon destroying men of character, the 
élite. For the entire imperial period 
should be defined as a period of terror. 
You might therefore pose the problem 
of knowing to what extent the mixing of 
peoples favored miscegenation, diffusion 
of Germanic or Semitic elements;® but for 
lack of statistics, this inquiry would end 
in nothing. Moreover it seems useless, 
since to condemn Seeck’s theory, you 
need only observe that the Fourth Cen- 
tury produced very fine human types and 
that in this regard the age of the Anto- 


5 H. F. Secrétan, La Dépopulation de empire 
romain et les invasions [“The Depopulation of 
the Roman Empire and the Invasions”] (Paris, 
1908 ); La Dépopulation et les mceurs [“Depopu- 
lation and Morals”] (Paris, 1913); E. Ciccotti, 
“Motivi demografici e biologici nella rovina della 
civilta antica” [“Demographic and Biological 
Causes for the Fall of Ancient Civilization”], 
Nuova riv. stor, XIV (1930), 3; A. Landry, 
“Quelques apergus concernant la dépopulation 
dans l’antiquité gréco-romaine [“Some Remarks 
on Depopulation in Greco-Roman Antiquity”), 
Rev. hist., CLXXVIII (1936), 1. 


6 Demonstr. Evang. [“Proof of the Gospel’”] 
i. 9. Eusebius explains why Christians, unlike 
Jews, do not want many children. 


T Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt 
(“History of the Fall of the Ancient World”], 
I, 269. 


8 Tenney Frank, “Race Mixture in the Roman 
Empire,” American Historical Review, XXI 
(1916), 689; J. Vogt, “Rassenmischung im rém. 
Reiche,” Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, XXVI 
(1986), 1. 


nines is far from rivaling it. Besides, all 
told, the drop in population did not by a 
long shot bring the figure down to what 
it was at the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Political crisis.—G. Ferrero teaches that 
the fall of Rome has for its cause a crisis 
of authority.® That crisis supposedly has 
for its main cause the ambiguous and ill- 
defined character of the imperial power: 
What was its source, the people or the 
senatorial aristocracy? Was the army en- 
titled to speak in the name of the people? 
Did the imperial power, born of acclama- 
tion, have the right to perpetuate itself 
in a dynasty? Revolutions, massacre of the 
élite, and anarchy resulted from these un- 
certainties. 

But did not the system of Diocletian 
and Constantine remedy these evils? It 
does not appear that the absolutist regime 
of the Late Empire was seriously chal- 
lenged. It may be said at the very most 
that within the circle of Roman noblemen 
the dynastic principle was discussed. The 
theory of the prince’s divine character 
was susceptible of interpretations which 
rendered it acceptable even to the Chris- 
tians. 

G. Ferrero adds that in the Late Em- 
pire the destruction of the élite turns 
power over to a new oligarchy of upstarts 
and high officials that spring from bar- 
barian elements of the population. He 
thus agrees with M. Rostovtzeff, accord- 
ing to whom the Third Century revolu- 
tion, the victory of the masses, the physi- 
cal destruction of the cultivated class had 
as its consequence a “bolshevization” fatal 
to civilization.’ 

But let us read Marcus Aurelius. We 
shall find in the Meditations the harshest 
judgments upon the lack of understand- 
ing and the incapacity of the governing 


9La Ruine de la civilisation antique [“The 
Fall of Ancient Civilization”] (Paris, 1921). Cf. 
U. Kahrsted, “Der Zusammenbruch des antiken 
Staatensystems” [“The Collapse of the Ancient 
Political System”], Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart, 4, Ergiinzungsheft (1924). 


10 See below, n. 17. 
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class; to save the empire, he had to call 
upon new men. It is not at all proved that 
government personnel in the Late Empire 
cannot stand comparison with those of 
the Second Century. 

What debased men’s minds and broke 
their spirit was lack of liberty. Not only 
did the masses, after the Republic, no 
longer have a share in the government, 
but even the municipal aristocracy was 
put in custody under the empire." Yet it 
would be hasty to claim that the Roman 
empire died because liberty was dead, for 
liberty had been dead for centuries. 

Crisis of national feeling.—_In the bosom 
of the Roman empire, the conquered na- 
tionalities had not lost consciousness of 
their uniqueness, and many were the cells 
of resistance to the unifying will of 
Rome.” In the Fourth Century, we wit- 
ness a rebirth of the native languages. 
In the realm of art, we see very old folk- 
traditions reviving. In Africa, under the 
cloak of the Donatist schism, it was a re- 
volt of the Berbers against Rome. Egypt 
was always like a foreign body in the 
empire. What is outstandingly novel and 
serious is the rise of opposition sentiment 
in Gaul; it is certain that the Fourth Cen- 
tury emperors were kept busy with it, 
and Valentinian agreed to settle at Treves 
doubtless for the sake of overcoming it. 
It is not easy to know what elements 
made up the opposition sentiment of the 
Gauls. Did they blame Rome for not 
guarding the Rhine attentively enough? 
Or just the opposite, were the German 
elements, which had filtered into Gaul 
during the Third Century, plotting trea- 
son? It is very probable that both parties 
existed in Gaul and neither was satisfied 
with Rome. 

But this resistance of nationalities 
would only have been serious had it 
faced a Roman nationalism that aimed 
at keeping them in a state of inferiority 


11 W. E. Heitland, The Roman Fate: An Essay 
of Interpretation (Cambridge, 1922). 


12H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen 


Rom in der antiken Welt (“Spiritual Resistance 
to Rome in the Ancient World”] (Berlin, 1938). 


or slavery. It was not so. All peoples of 
the empire were equal; the rebirth and 
multiplication of local diets allowed them 
to voice their wishes. 

The awakening nationalities, moreover, 
are aware of the deep, unifying bond be- 
tween them. A little later than the terms 
Francia, Alamannia, Gothia, the term Ro- 
mania shows up.'* The wisdom of the 
imperial policy should enable all nation- 
alities to live in brotherhood within the 
bosom of that large family that has no 
enemies except the barbarians. 

Financial crisis—The Roman _ State 
went bankrupt in the Third Century. 
It was unable to go on paying its officials 
and its armies without resorting to con- 
fiscations, currency debasement, requisi- 
tions in kind, and service without com- 
pensation (munera)." 

Diocletian tried to put order into these 
makeshifts; still, the whole fiscal system 
of the Fourth Century is full of leftovers 
that recall the great crisis of the Third. 
In the time of great hardship, the idea of 
loading burdens no longer on individuals 
but on groups jointly liable had been hit 
upon. The Fourth Century did not suc- 
ceed in getting rid of this handy and 
dangerous method. The fiscal system led 
to the transformation of the class of mu- 


13 The first authority for the term Romania 
seems to be in Athanasius Historia ad monachos 
[“History for Monks”], in 358; the second (to 
which J. Zeiller has drawn attention) in Auxen- 
tius’ letter on the death of Ulfilas (d. 881-82); 
the third in Orosius (iii. 20. 11 and vii. 43. 5). 
The word Romania in Ammianus xvi. 11. 7 has 
been eliminated by a correction of Mommsen, 
accepted by E. Norden, Altgermanien [“Ancient 
Germany”], p. 73. Cf. W. von Wartburg, Die 
Entstehung der romanischen Volker (“Genesis 
of the Romance Nations”] (Halle, 1939); M. I. 
Wolff, “Rom und die Romania,” Medium aevum 
(1938), p. 1. 


14 The financial crisis was the chief cause of 
the fall of the empire, according to C. Barba- 
gallo, “Il Problema della rovina della civilta 
antica” [“The Problem of the Fall of Ancient 
Civilization”], Civiltd moderna (1983), p. 508; 
Atti della Accad. pontaniana, LXIII (1933), 197. 
I know only the title of A. E. R. Boak, “Taxation 
and the Fall of the Roman Empire,” Michigan 
Alumni Quarterly Review, XLV, 189. 
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nicipal councillors into an army of tax-col- 
lectors not paid by the state, and of the 
class of free peasants into serfs of the 
great nobles. The Roman State roused 
the hatred of the masses principally be- 
cause of its fiscal practices.'* A pamphlet- 
eer at the time of Valentinian called in 
vain for “fiscal retrenchment.”?® 

But why did the State have to meet 
crushing expenses? Because of the ex- 
travagance of the court, because of the 
swollen bureaucracy, but above all be- 
cause of the needs of the army. 

Economic crisis.—It is easy to untangle 
a series of significant events that upset 
the old economic order:!7 

1. The decline of slavery. “The slave- 
owner,” writes M. Weber, “had become 
the pillar of ancient culture.” Now the 
slave-system is hungry for men, like a 
blast-furnace for coal; you must constant- 
ly replenish the stockpile of slaves. Under 
the Empire, this supply dries up, and the 
same thing happened as would happen 
to our industrial civilization if we ran out 
of coal. 

But may we not assert against M. 
Weber that this crisis may have been a 
rejuvenation? The homage paid by the 
Fathers to the laborer’s toil is something 
auspicious, and the building of the peas- 
ant’s private house, which succeeds the 
slave-barracks, is also a great advance. 

2. The decline of cities and the trend 
to manorial self-sufficiency. The big au- 
tonomous manor is self-sufficient and 

15 Oros. vii. 41. 

16 [See p. 200 of Piganiol’s text.] 

17 M. Weber, “Die sozialen Griinde des Un- 
tergangs der antiken Kultur” [“The Social Causes 
of the Decay of Ancient Civilization”] (1896), 
Gesammelte Aufsitze fiir Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgesichte (Tiibingen, 1924), p. 289; W. L. 
Westermann, “The Economic Basis of the De- 
cline of Ancient Culture,” American Historical 
Review, XX (1915), 724; M. Rostovtzeff, “The 
Decay of the Ancient World and Its Economic 
Explanations,” Economic Historical Review, I 
(1929/30), 197; L. C. West, “The Economic 
Collapse of the Roman Empire,” Classical Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (1933), 96; W. D. Gray, “The Roman 
Depression and Our Own,” Classical Journal, 
XXIX (1934), 248. 


leaves the city to waste away and die. 
Now, says M. Weber, the manor is the 
cell of feudal rule, while the city is the 
fatherland of liberty. 

3. The destruction of capital and the 
trend to natural economy. The state of 
war, endemic from Marcus Aurelius on, 
is the cause of this destruction of wealth.1® 
Restoration of devastated areas had to 
use up a large part of the public revenue; 
yet it was never finished; Gaul in the 
Fourth Century must have been strewn 
with ruins. The State, overwhelmed with 
expense, turned counterfeiter. 

Is it exact to say, however, that in the 
Fourth Century men went back to natural 
economy??? It seems to us that in reality 
two systems of exchange and two price- 
systems coexisted from the Third Cen- 
tury on. On one side, there is the public 
market, where prices are controlled by 
the State, where goods are in part levied; 
they are furnished by requisitions, the 
State undertaking (as we say today) 
“collection.” You buy them by paying out 
those awful pieces of adulterated money 
which give numismatists so much trouble 
working out the endless devaluations. But 
there is, on the other side, a market for 
the rich. Gold circulates there, not stealth- 
ily, but under the control of the State, 
which takes a huge cut out of this gold- 
market. For gold you can obtain the 
greatest luxuries. When Ausonius in re- 
tirement came back to live on his land, 
he sent his men into the fields and sup- 
plied himself, as we say, “on the black 
market.” This coexistence of an anemic, 
ill-stocked public market and a plentiful 
clandestine market is probably the most 


18 Much more than the flight of precious metals 
to Asia, in consequence of the unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade. Cf. Pliny, Hist. nat. xii. 84. 


19 A. Dopsch, Naturalwirtschaft und Geld- 
wirtschaft in der Weltgeschichte [“Natural and 
Money Economy in World History”] (Vienna, 
1930); G. I. Bratianu, “La Distribution de lor 
et les raisons économiques de la division de 
lempire romain” [“Gold Distribution and Eco- 
nomic Reasons for the Division of the Roman 
Empire”], Etudes byzantines d'histoire écono- 
mique et sociale (Paris, 1938). 
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alarming feature of the economy of the 
Late Empire. 

4. The displacement of trade-routes 
toward central Europe. From the time 
of Trajan on, a great continental high- 
way linking the Rhine and Danube val- 
leys tends to compete with Mediterranean 
commerce. Let us go over the chain of 
new imperial capitals, Treves, Milan, Sir- 
mium, Serdica, Constantinople. The em- 
perors never have occasion any more to 
pass through Rome. The Celtic empire 
had been based, and the new Europe was 
some day to be based, on both sides of 
this Rhine-Danube axis. 

However, we do not have the right to 
speak of a decline in Mediterranean com- 
merce.”° Sea-going trade remains active 
between Narbonne and Alexandria, Car- 
thage and Constantinople. Had the Ro- 
man peace lasted, you might have seen a 
central European civilization prosper in 
the overflow of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Abuse of interventionism. State so- 
cialism, says H. M. R. Leopold, made the 
empire a prison workshop; thus the State 
committed suicide; it aroused the discon- 
tent of the lower classes and ruined eco- 
nomic prosperity." 

This view clashes with that of F. Heich- 
elheim, who holds on the contrary that 
the State had a duty to intervene in order 
to save the economy threatened by crisis, 
and that its intervention was efficacious. 
The State, according to him, struggled 
heroically to save civilization, thwart the 
trends to feudalism, and maintain the cur- 
rency. 

From all these observations it follows 
that a new economic system was about 
to be born, characterized by free work- 
ers’ associations, control exercised by the 
State over currency and distribution of 
goods, and the most scientific exploita- 
tion of large estates. But progress was 
thwarted by monetary instability, inse- 


20H. Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne 
(Paris, 1937). Cf. on this subject the comments 
of H. Laurent, Byzant., VII (1932), 495, and 
P. Lambrechts, Byzant., XIV (1939), 518. 


curity, fiscal policy; and all these ills had 
one cause—war. 

Social crisis.22—The unheard-of luxury 
of the wealthy contrasts brutally with the 
misery of the poor, which reaches utter 
beggary.?* Long ago C. Gracchus asked 
for what reason the poor, living in hovels, 
should take up arms for the defense of 
the country. There is no doubt that the 
poor in the Late Empire now and then 
called in the barbarians to avenge them- 
selves on the rich. It was in the wake of 
Third Century invasions that the country- 
side was depopulated and the nobles ex- 
tended their holdings without bounds: at 
the source of their scandalous fortunes 
were all the abuses that the state of war 
made possible.** English scholars, study- 
ing the eviction of peasants in the Fourth 
Century, conclude that in Britain none 
of the conditions that lead to a social 
revolution was lacking. 

Moral crisis.—Formerly, says Ammi- 
anus, Rome was saved by her austerity, 


21 De Spiegel van het Verleden. Beschou- 
wingen over den Ondergang van het romeinsche 
Rijk naar Aanleiding van het huidige Wereldge- 
beuren [“Mirror of the Past. Reflections on the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, in Connection with 
Events of the Modern World”’] (Rotterdam, 
1918). Contrast Heichelheim, “Welthistor. Ge- 
sichtspunkte zu den vormittelalt. Wirtschafts- 
epochen” [“World History Viewpoints toward 
Premedieval Economic Epochs”], Schmollers 
Jahrb., LVI (1932), 994; LVII (1933), 1034. 


22 G. Sorel, La Ruine du monde antique [“The 
Fall of the Ancient World”], articles from 1894 
(2d ed., 1925). 

23 Gaudentius Sermo XIII die natali domini 
[“Thirteenth Christmas Day Sermon”], Migne, 
PL, XX, 988: “pudet dicere quantus numerus 
rusticorum de possessionibus praedicta pompa 
viventium vel fame sit mortuus vel eleemosyna 
ecclesiae sustentatus” [“it is a shame to say how 
many peasants from the estates of those who 
live in such style are either dead of starvation 
or maintained by the alms of the church”]. 

24 “Hi .. . quorum patrimonia publicae clades 
augebant” [“those whose fortunes were enhanced 
by public calamities”], Amm. xviii. 1. 1. Bar- 
barian invasion is desired because of the savagery 
of the governors ( Paneg. xi. 216); because of the 
evil conduct of the rich (Themist. Or. viii. 115C). 


25 Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain, p. 
225. 
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by solidarity between rich and poor, by 
contempt for death; now she is undone 
by her luxury and greed.”* Innumerable 
are the statements of Church Fathers?‘ 
that stigmatize the immorality of both the 
nobles and the poor. Salvianus backs up 
Ammianus by affirming that greed (ava- 
ritia) is a vice common to nearly all 
Romans.?® 

But this is the usual language of moral- 
ists, the same that Sallust in his fine gar- 
dens employed; to these black pictures 
the history of the Fourth Century could 
oppose so many examples of heroism, 
purity, and charity! The social transfor- 
mation from the Severi on favors the 
— of a primitive, simple, comrade- 
y morality. 

Religious crisis.—Strife between pagans 
and Christians, and also between Chris- 
tian sects, was a weighty cause of dis- 
unity; we have stated that it must often 
have served as a mask for ethnic strife. 

Christianity had not declared war on 
Roman society, but had condemned it. 
It was waiting impatiently for the fall of 
the new Babylon, which was to be the 
first episode in the end of the world. That 
is why, before the advent of Constantine, 
Christians were on strike, evaded State 
responsibilities, refused to fight for Rome. 
Constantine’s heroic remedy, calling in 
the Christians to govern, may be likened 
to one whereby a statesman would en- 
trust power to revolutionaries, in the hope 
that experience would teach them to be- 
have. Catholics in power got rich, occu- 
pied the highest positions, took up the de- 
fense of property, and allowed the hope 
that the fall of Rome would not come 
tomorrow. But when Rome went through 
the final crisis, the Christians, seeing her 
lost, called her the devil’s city and be- 
trayed her anew. The Roman fatherland 
had plenty to hold against these bad citi- 
zens. 


26 Amm. xxxi. 5. 14 and xxii. 4. 


27 An especially vivid picture in Zeno Trac- 
tatus IX de avaritia [“Ninth Treatise, on Greed” ]. 


28 De gubernatione dei [“On God’s Rule” vii. 
15. 


And yet, if Rome could have sur- 
mounted this ordeal, is it not obvious 
that Christianity, by imposing unity of 
faith on the whole empire, would have 
contributed to cementing the political 
unity of that great body? Was it not in 
the form of the unity of Christendom that 
the empire lived on after its collapse? We 
cannot say that Christianity was respon- 
sible for the dissolution of the empire, 
since it was on the contrary capable, if it 
had had the time, of reinforcing the em- 
pire’s moral unity. 

Intellectual crisis.—M. Rostovtzeff be- 
lieves that the decay of Rome is explained 
by “the gradual absorption of the edu- 
cated classes by the masses and the con- 
sequent simplification of all the functions 
of political, social, economic, and intel- 
lectual life, which we call the barbari- 
zation of the ancient world.” Do we really 
have the right to speak of barbarization 
in the Fourth Century?”® 

Just as in economic life gold is limited 
to the nobility, while a wretched bronze 
currency will do for the needs of the 
poor, likewise beneath the fine literary 
language which the last Latin writers use 
and which is that of polite society, the 
Romance languages sprung from vulgar 
speech begin to break through. The di- 
versity of these languages is soon to have 
a counterpart in the diversity of nationali- 
ties, and that evolution was no doubt in- 
evitable. 

But it is not true that intellectual life 
is in retreat. To be sure, the rulers are 
afraid of books, and we cannot think 
without horror of the burnings ordered 
by Constantine or Valens. To be sure, the 
Christians do look upon scientific culture 
with distrust, and St. Augustine works 

29 Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
[of the Roman Empire], p. 486. Cf. J. Beloch, 
“Der Verfall der antiken Cultur” [“The Fall of 
Ancient Culture”], Hist. Zeitschr.. LXXXIV 
(1900), 1; W. Schubart, “Vom Altertum zum 
Mittelalter: Ein Vortrag” [“From Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages: A Lecture”], Arch. f. Papyrol., 
XI (1983), 74; K. Grossmann, “Die Kultur- 
zeitalter und die Zeitalter der Weltgeschichte” 
[“Culture Eras and World-History Eras”], Arch. 
f. Kulturgesch., XXIX (1939), 268. 
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out the theory of obscurantism. Even so, 
the educational plan that he himself 
sketched comes from Hellenistic pro- 
grams. What matters is that the modern 
book at last made its appearance, in the 
form of the codex [leaves of parchment 
bound together], which replaces the volu- 
men [papyrus-roll] and becomes a won- 
derful instrument of culture. What mat- 
ters is that Roman gentlemen, by editing 
old texts, point the way to Byzantium, 
which was the librarian of the world. 
What matters is that slavery, which for 
so long obstructed technical progress, de- 
clines, for at once it appears that a period 
of scientific invention is about to open up. 
New art is quite awkward and does not 
respect classical formulae, and certain 
works are revolting: but what matters 
is that to the old rhetorical and narrative 
style there succeeds a pathetic and im- 
pressionistic style, that architects invent 
new models with disconcerting lavishness, 
that the miniature is born. 

The philosophy and theology of those 
times are disheartening to us. But let us 
remember those men whom a text of Fi- 
lastrius gives us a glimpse of, who medi- 
tate on the countless ages of human pre- 
history and on the infinity of worlds.*° 

The catastrophe.—The truth seems to 
be that an admirable flowering is at hand, 
if no catastrophe comes along. The ca- 
tastrophe did come in the form of bar- 
barian invasions. 

The Germans live in dreadful countries, 
whose thankless soil they are too lazy to 
till.3! They prefer war to regular work 
and invade neighboring states, fame ur- 
gente [“under pressure of hunger” ].°* The 
influence of neither Greece nor Rome has 
succeeded, after so many centuries, in 


30 [See p. 391 of Piganiol’s text.] 


31 Ch. Dubois, “Observations sur l’état et le 
nombre des populations germaniques dans la 
deuxiéme moitié du IV¢ siécle d’aprés Ammien” 
(“Observations on the State and Numbers of 
the Germanic Peoples in the Second Half of the 
Fourth Century, Based on Ammianus”], Mél. 
Cagnat (1912), p. 247. 


32 Amm. xvi. 5. 17. 


civilizing them. They have a primitive 
economy,*? are unacquainted with money, 
have a rudimentary alphabet.** But they 
are born soldiers. Their social organiza- 
tion is a phase of the army; the tribe is 
divided into centuries, and the centurion 
is a leader in agriculture and in war at 
the same time. The leader is surrounded 
by trusty men who are right willing to 
die for him. “The struggle is between 
the Roman empire and the rule of the 
warrior-band.”*° In battle these ruthless 
peoples** feel (in the words of a modern 
German historian) a sort of ecstasy.° 


33K. von Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte (“German Economic History”] 
(2d ed.; Leipzig, 1909); disputed by A. Dopsch, 
Grundlagen der europiischen Kulturentwick- 
lung’ (“Foundations of European Cultural De- 
velopment”, I, 2, 395. Here is one of his argu- 
ments: the Germans took from the Romans two- 
thirds of their good land and only half the un- 
tilled land; they were therefore experts in farm- 
ing (p. 409). 


34 On the problem of runes see p. 18, n. 91, 
in Piganiol. 

35 Fustel de Coulanges, Invasion germanique, 
p. 826. 


36 Ennodius Vita Anton., p. 382. 


37 F, Altheim, Die Krise der alten Welt (“The 
Crisis of the Ancient World”] (Berlin, 1948), 
p. 110: “die kiimpferische Exstase ein Bestandteil 
nordischen Wesens” [“battle ecstasy a fixed part 
of Nordic character”]. With this very dark pic- 
ture you are free to contrast the idealization of 
barbarian peoples as it occurs among the ancients, 
A. Riese, Die Idealisierung der Naturvilker des 
Nordens in der griech. und rém. Literatur 
[“Idealization of the Primitive Peoples of the 
North in Greek and Roman Literature”] (Frank- 
furt, 1875), translated into French (1885) under 
the title, Idéal de justice et de bonheur des 
peuples du Nord dans la littérature grecque et 
latine, and also among the moderns. Montes- 
quieu (Esprit des lois [“Spirit of Laws”), XVII, 
5) says that in Germany are molded “those 
valiant nations that leave their country to de- 
stroy tyrants and slaves”; Renan writes to Ber- 
thelot in 1847: “We are now for the Barbarian 
against the Roman. There is no decline from 
humanity’s standpoint.” Let it suffice to oppose 
to those opinions this judgment on the Vandals’ 
work in Africa: “Die Vandalen in Afrika blieben 
ein Raubstaat” [“The vandals in Africa remained 
a pirate-state”], W. Schubart, Arch. f. Papyrus- 
forsch., XI (1988), 74. 
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Now the pressure of nomads from Asia 
sweeps them toward the West. 

Against such an obvious and serious 
danger, Rome would have needed to 
muster a strong army. But the Roman 
emperors, through fear of liberty, had 
from Augustus on systematically dis- 
armed the citizens and entrusted the de- 
fense of the empire to mercenaries. At 
first they called up the population of bar- 
barian areas of the empire, then foreign 
barbarians. In the Fourth Century, Rome 
dared to entrust frontier defense to bar- 
barian tribes she received in her bosom: 
she settled the Franks in Toxandria, sad- 
dling them with defense of the Rhine; 
the Vandals and the Ostrogoths in Pan- 
nonia, the Visigoths in Moesia, saddling 
them with defense of the Danube. In the 
reserve army itself, the most esteemed 
units were barbarian auvxilia, and bar- 
barian officers held the highest ranks, up 
to commander-in-chief.** Synesius, ad- 
dressing Arcadius a little after the death 
of Theodosius, denounces the evil in these 
terms: “We are protected by armies com- 
posed of men that are of the same race 
as our slaves,” and he names the remedy: 
compulsory military service. 

Rome perished first of all for having 
given up compulsory military service for 
citizens.®° 

Conclusion.—It is false to say Rome was 
in decay. Plundered, disfigured by the 

38M. Bang, Die Germanen im rém. Dienst 
bis zum Regierungsantritt Constantins I [“The 
Germans in the Service of Rome, up to the Ac- 
cession of Constantine I], Vol. I (Berlin, 1906); 
A. Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg, “Die Ger- 
manen im rom. Reich” [“The Germans in the 


Roman Empire”], Welt als Geschichte, Vols. I 
(1935), II (1936), III (1937). 


39 Roman traitors, too, have their share of re- 
sponsibility for the catastrophe. On these traitors 
see Paul Sent. v. 21A. 2; C. Th. vii. 1. 1. 


barbarian invaders of the Third Century, 
she rebuilt her ruins. At the same time, 
a labor of inner metamorphosis was car- 
ried out, at the cost of a grave crisis: 
there was shaped a new concept of im- 
perial power, that of Byzantium; a new 
concept of truth and beauty, that of the 
Middle Ages; a new concept of collective 
work incumbent on all, in the service of 
the public interest. And all the evils that 
the empire suffered from, the crushing 
fiscal policy, the overturning of property 
and of social classes, have their origin not 
at all in that fruitful labor of metamor- 
phosis, but in the endless war waged by 
unorganized bands of those Germans who 
had succeeded in living on the borders 
of the empire for centuries without being 
civilized. 

It is too handy to assert that on the 
arrival of the barbarians in the empire, 
“everything was dead, it was a worn-out 
frame, a corpse stretched in its own 
blood,”*° or again that the Western Ro- 
man empire was not destroyed by a brutal 
shock but “went to sleep.”* 

Roman civilization did not die a natu- 
ral death. 

It was murdered. 


40 Herder, “Auch eine Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte” [“One More Philosophy of History”], 
Sdmtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, V, 515. 


41]. Sundwall, Westrém. Studien [“West 
Roman Studies”] (Helsingfors, 1915), p. 19. 
A thesis received with sympathy by A. Dopsch 
was “Vom Altertum zum Mittelalter: Das Kon- 
tinuitiitsproblem” [“From Antiquity to the Mid- 
dle Ages: The Problem of Continuity”], Archiv 
f. Kulturgesch., XVI (1926), 159. The diagnosis 
of F. Lot, Fin du monde antique [“End of the 
Ancient World”], p. 275: “The empire died of 
internal disease.” While drawing up this conclu- 
sion, I was not acquainted with Norman Baynes’s 
study of the causes of the decline of Rome in the 
West, Journal of Roman Studies (1943), p. 29. 





THE WORKERS’ REVOLUTION AND THE FALL 
OF THE WESTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 


Nikolai A. 


‘T.. external political events of the 
period from the fourth to the sixth cen- 
tury cannot be considered separately 
from the developments which took place 
in the social life of the Roman Empire. 

The feudalization of the Roman Em- 
pire.—On the question of the social sup- 
port of the state in the Late Empire, one 
cannot give the same answer for all peri- 
ods. The Late Empire was the result of 
a dictatorship imposed in wartime, and 
consequently its principal material sup- 
port continued to come from the army. 
Unquestionably, the large landowners too 
gave support to the emperors, but the 
support of the big magnates was not suf- 
ficient to the state. Legal texts speak of 
an attempt to obtain the support of the 
middle strata as well, and in this respect 
success was achieved, especially if we 
take into account the role of the middle- 
sized landowners. The emperors granted 
land to the military and to officials, there- 
by creating a stratum supporting the 
state. Lastly, the state sought the support 
also of the wide masses of the population: 
many laws speak of protecting free citi- 
zens from the arbitrary will of officials 
and magnates. 

The social basis of the Empire was nar- 
rowing, especially in the West; this phe- 
nomenon was linked with the rise of 
feudal elements. Feudal relations arose 
first of all on the large estates, where the 
formerly free coloni were developing into 
serfs. These feudal elements were also 
to be found in the political organization 
of the Late Empire state: consider, for 





Final chapter of “Istoriia drevnego Rima” 
[“History of Ancient Rome”] (Leningrad, 1947), 
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instance, the system of taxation in kind, 
the system of paying the officials and the 
army in kind, the importance of the enor- 
mously large imperial estates. Neverthe- 
less, the state remained in its essence one 
based on the ownership of slaves. It is 
sufficient to compare the Institutes of em- 
peror Justinian with the Institutes of the 
jurist Gaius: even though four hundred 
years separate them, one does not find 
any essential difference on the subject of 
the main groups of society. The Institutes 
of Justinian repeat from those of Gaius: 
“The main distinction in the matter of 
personal rights, consists in the fact that 
all men are either free or slaves.”! Free 
men are further divided into freeborn 
and freedmen. One does not find in this 
legal text any reflection of the develop- 
ment of the colonate. The same must also 
be said about the attitudes towards 
slaves: Justinian’s Institutes formulate 
principles which are characteristic of a 
fully-developed slave-ownership society. 

Although the state remained essentially 
one based on the ownership of slaves, 
feudal relations continued to develop. 
Characterizing the position of the late 
coloni, Engels says: “Although no slaves, 
still these coloni were not free; they could 
not marry free citizens, and their mar- 
riage with members of their own class 
was not considered valid, but mere con- 
cubinage as that of slaves. The coloni 
were the prototype of the medieval 
serfs.”? The relations between possessores 
and coloni, those relations which were 


1 Institutiones Iustiniani [“The Institutes of 
Justinian”] i. 8. 

2 [Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and the State, trans. Alick West 
and Dona Torr (London, 1946), p. 169.] 
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created as a result of patrocinium [ac- 
ceptance of dependence on a lord in ex- 
change for protection], were already es- 
sentially feudal ones. The growth of the 
patrocinium and the strengthening of pri- 
vate authority reveal the weakness of the 
state based on the ownership of slaves. 
Since it could no longer protect the inter- 
ests of the big slaveowners, these resorted 
to independent defence of their interest; 
hence, the fortification of the villas, the 
appearance of detachments of buccellarii 
[armed retainers in the service of big 
landowners], etc. Towards the end of its 
existence the Western Roman state relied 
exclusively on small detachments of mer- 
cenary barbarians. 

The revolution of slaves and coloni.— 
The revolutionary movement of the slaves 
and coloni was suppressed, but only tem- 
porarily, at the beginning of Diocletian’s 
reign. Soon afterwards it developed with 
new force and did not cease until the last 
days of the Western Empire. The follow- 
ing characteristics of the slave revolution 
may be pointed out: it was composed of 
a series of social movements, manifesting 
themselves most acutely at the frontiers 
of the Empire where the authority of the 
state was weaker and where there still 
existed remnants of the primitive com- 
munal organization; the moving force of 
these insurrections were slaves with some 
support from the coloni; the insurgents 
furnished aid to the barbarians advanc- 
ing upon the Roman Empire. These social 
movements took place during an extended 
period (from the first half of the fourth 
century to the end of the fifth) and had a 
spontaneous character. Subjectively both 
the slaves and the coloni had as their aim 
the return to the ancestral communal 
institutions, whereas objectively they con- 
tributed to the destruction of the state 
based on the ownership of slaves. 

The government of the Late Empire 
utilized all possible means to fight the 
revolutionary movement, but in many in- 
stances these proved ineffective. The 
movement could not be suppressed by 
individual defeats. The magnates them- 


selves gave battle to the insurgent slaves 
and coloni; this is attested by the appear- 
ance of detachments of buccellarii, of 
fortified villas, etc. Province after prov- 
ince was seized by the rebellion. One may 
point out the movement of the bagaudae 
which was temporarily suppressed by em- 
porer Maximian, but flared up again with 
new vigor in the fifth century, embracing 
Gaul and Spain. Data about this are pro- 
vided also by Salvianus who says: “What 
else created the bagaudae but our injus- 
tice and the dishonesty of the rulers, their 
plunder and robbery.” 

The best information of this kind is 
available in relation to a movement of the 
lowest strata of the population in Africa. 
The insurgents called themselves agonis- 
tae, i.e., fighters for the true faith; but the 
enemies of the agonistae, the Catholic 
bishops, called them circumcelliones be- 
cause “they wandered around (circum) 
the huts (cellae) of the peasants” [Au- 
gustine]. Agrarian slaves were playing 
the main part in the movement. The in- 
surgents enjoyed the support of the de- 
pendent and semidependent Berber pop- 
ulation. Ideologically they were con- 
nected with Donatism, a rigoristic move- 
ment organized by Donatus, who was 
condemned by councils of bishops and 
by Emperor Constantine. The Donatists 
were trying to maintain unchanged the 
church practices as they had evolved in 
Africa in the course of two centuries. 
They defended the independence of the 
church from the state, and, by their con- 
tention that true faith was preserved only 
in Africa, justified ideologically the sepa- 
ratist tendencies of various groups of the 
population weary of the Late Empire 
government. The agonistae constituted 
the left wing of the Donatist movement: 
they considered themselves fighters for 
the true faith, but the main brunt of the 
attack was directed against the big land- 
owners, officialdom, and the clergy of the 
official church, all supporters of the Em- 


3 Salvianus De gubernatione dei [“On God's 
Rule”] v. 6. 
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pire and its practices. Armed with clubs 
they roamed through the estates, liber- 
ated slaves, and destroyed promissory 
notes. “Not a single possessor’—says Op- 
tatus of Mileve, an opponent of the Do- 
natists—“was safe in his estates. Promis- 
sory notes lost their value; not a single 
creditor was free to press for collection. 
They were all terrified by the proclama- 
tions of those who called themselves the 
Leaders of the Saints. If any one delayed 
in obeying their commands, promptly a 
frenzied mob would gather and rush on 
him. Under a reign of terror creditors 
were surrounded by danger, so that those 
who had a right to be supplicated on 
account of what was due to them, were 
driven, through fear of death, to be them- 
selves humble suppliants. Each hastened 
to renounce credits even of very large 
amounts, and held it a gain to have es- 
caped physical violence by these men. 
Even journeys could not be made with 
perfect safety, for masters were often 
thrown out of their chariots and forced 
to run, in servile fashion, in front of their 
own slaves seated at the masters’ place. 
By their decision and command slaves 
and masters would exchange position.”* 
Augustine, another opponent of the Do- 
natists, says that “audacious peasants rose 
up against their masters.”> Under threat 
of beating, arson, and murder, tablets 
bearing the names of slaves were shat- 
tered so that they could gain liberty. In 
340 the insurgents were headed by Axido 
and Fasir, local natives of Berber origin, 
as their names indicate. They both died 
in battle against Roman troops and, after 
their death, another Donatus, bishop of 
the town of Bagaia, gathered together 
the agonistae. Under his leadership the 
movement was broken, but not complete- 
ly suppressed. At the end of the fourth 
century there still operated in the town 
of Thamugadi a bishop Optatus before 
whom the landowners trembled; he 
forced merchants to share their profits 
with the buyers and extended protection 

4 Optatus iii. 4. 

5 Augustine Epistolae [“Letters”] cviii. 6. 18. 


to the indigents. The government sent 
troops which inflicted individual defeats 
upon the agonistae, and passed severe 
laws against Donatism; but in isolated 
districts of Numidia and Mauretania the 
movement continued for an entire cen- 
tury (from the 30’s of the fourth century 
to the 30’s of the fifth). We have no in- 
formation about its fate after the Vandal 
conquest of Africa. 

The movements of the agonistae and 
of the bagaudae are links of that gigan- 
tic process that we call the slave revolu- 
tion which undermined the institution of 
slavery and weakened the Roman Em- 
pire. The support given by the slaves to 
the barbarians contributed to the collapse 
of the slave-ownership state. There is 
specific information about this support: 
Ammianus Marcellinus testifies that in 
378 the slaves gave support to the Visi- 
goths battling the Romans, and in 410 
the slaves opened Rome’s gates to the 
Gothic leader Alaric. The invaders push- 
ing into Roman territory were receiving 
support from the exploited masses. On 
this subject Salvianus remarks: “All Ro- 
mans (conquered by the Barbarians) 
have but one desire, that they may never 
have to return to Roman jurisdiction. It 
is the unanimous prayer of the Roman 
plebs that they may be permitted to con- 
tinue to lead their present life among the 
barbarians. And so, not only our brothers 
do not want in the least to come from 
them over to us, but on the contrary 
leave us in order to go over to them.”® 

The problem of the fall of ancient soci- 
ety in the literature of the XVIII-XX cen- 
turies.—The problem of the causes of 
the fall of the Roman Empire is one of 
the most complex in all historiography. 
It had already been raised by contem- 
poraries, as indicated before. Writers of 
the Renaissance touched upon it in stress- 
ing the importance of the barbarian con- 

uests. Montesquieu saw the basic rea- 
son for the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire in the deterioration of Roman vir- 
tue and simplicity, which resulted from 


6 Salvianus op. cit, v. 7. 
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the Roman conquest of wealthy eastern 
nations. Gibbon up to a point shared 
Montesquieu’s point of view, but tried to 
emphasize the destructive part played 
by Christianity, under whose influence 
the primitive Roman spirit vanished. A 
similar solution was given by other his- 
torians of the eighteenth century. Bour- 
geois historiography of the nineteenth 
century made not a small number of most 
varied attempts to answer this question. 
Eduard Meyer followed a theory of cy- 
clical development (similar to that ex- 
pounded earlier by the Italian philos- 
opher Vico): antiquity experienced the 
same stages of development as European 
society, that is, after the flowering of 
capitalism in the Roman Empire there 
began a decline leading back to natural 
economy. In his opinion this decline is 
according to law, since capitalism is the 
highest stage of the development of a 
culture; the decline of capitalism can 
lead only to destruction of the culture. 

Other historians tried to find the cause 
in this or that historical occurrence. Thus, 
for instance, Hartmann saw it in the pro- 
gressive decrease of the population. Pohl- 
mann pointed to the social conflict in the 
last centuries of the Roman Empire. Max 
Weber drew attention to the fact that the 
culture of antiquity was predominantly 
a “coastal” one, and that its penetration 
into the interior of the land and its 
spread in extension led to a loss of inten- 
sity, to a return to the old natural forms 
of economy. 

Defending the same reactionary point 
of view as Eduard Meyer’s, Péhlman con- 
cluded that in antiquity together with 
capitalism there developed socialism and 
communism, and that the mass move- 
ment ruined the culture. Close to this 
point of view is also Rostovtzeff" accord- 
ing to whom the Roman Empire in the 
period of its flower rested on the “munic- 
ipal bourgec’~‘e”; the contradiction be- 


7 Mikhail Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, The Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1926), p. 440. 


tween city and village and the sharp di- 
vision between honestiores and humili- 
ores led to revolution; against the “bour- 
geois” there aligned themselves the mas- 
ses, the peasants in the country, and the 
workmen in the cities. This revolution 
expressed itself through the army con- 
sisting of the representatives of the low- 
est classes of the population. In his opin- 
ion the social revolution leading to the 
fall of ancient society is to be identified 
with the crisis of the third century. After 
this crisis the eastern despotism, sup- 
ported by the army, the bureaucracy, and 
the peasantry, could not prevent the 
downfall of the ancient world. Rostovt- 
zeff believes that the spread of a culture 
leads to a decrease of its intensity: he 
concludes his work with the question: “Is 
not every civilization bound to decay as 
soon as it begins to penetrate the mas- 
ses?”$ Thus, Rostovtzeff too adopts the 
reactionary point of view, especially 
since his identification of the third cen- 
tury crisis with the social revolution is 
reactionary and fundamentally wrong. 
A number of investigators stressed the 
importance of several political causes. 
According to Beloch® the absorption of 
the Greek polis by the Roman Empire 
had a tragic role. Heitland’® stressed the 
fact that the Roman Empire was unable 
to get the masses to participate in the 
administration of the state; the number 
of people engaged in the administration 
of the state was becoming progressively 
smaller while at the same time the repre- 
sentative form of government was un- 
known. Ferrero pointed out as a fact of 
exceptional importance that power was 
transferred from Marcus Aurelius to 
Commodus by inheritance; as a result, 
the Senate lost its previous authority 
upon which was founded the might of 


8 Ibid., p. 487. 


9 Julius Beloch, “Der Verfall der antiken Kul- 
tur” [“The Fall of Ancient Culture”], Hist. 
Zeitschr., LXXXIV (1900), 1. 


10 W. E. Heitland, The Roman Fate; An Essay 
of Interpretation (Cambridge, 1922). 
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the Roman state. Another event is con- 
sidered a decisive factor by Kornemann;"? 
in his opinion, Augustus’ reduction of 
the Roman frontier army prevented the 
proper and reliable defence of the Em- 
pire. 

A forerunner of the fascist theorists, 
Otto Seeck,!2 saw the main reason for the 
ruin of the Empire in the extermination 
of “the best people.” The annihilation of 
the aristocracy and the diffusion of cul- 
ture among the masses led the Roman 
Empire to a decline at the very moment 
in which the advancing German tribes 
were filled with vital energy. German 
fascists insisted that the domination of 
Romans led to race mixture, loss of racial 
purity, and that the victory of the Ger- 
mans, “pure-blooded Aryans,” was the 
victory of a higher dominant element. 
Race mixture as the cause of the fall of 
the Roman Empire is also emphasized 
by the American economic historian Ten- 
ney Frank.'* In truth, the mingling of 
various ethnic groups did not weaken the 
Empire, but strengthened it, since among 
the freedmen—who more than any other 
group can be considered as representing 
the mixed type—there was the greatest 
number of active individuals playing an 
important role in the economic life of the 
Empire. As to the barbarian offensive, it 
should be noted that the advance was 
made not only by Germans but also by 


11 Ernst Kornemann, “Das Problem des Un- 
tergangs der antiken Welt” [“The Problem of 
the Decline of the Ancient World”], Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart, Vol. XII (1922). 


12 Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt 
[“History of the Decline of the Ancient World” ], 
Vols. I-VI (Berlin, 1922). 


13“Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,” 
American Historical Review, Vol. XXI (1916). 


other peoples as well: Sarmatic tribes, 
Alans, and, beginning with the sixth cen- 
tury, Slavs. Thus, these fascist views are 
radically false and contradict all laws of 
history. As to the other points of view, 
these occasionally notice correctly one or 
another aspect of the historical process 
(depopulation, absorption of the polis by 
the Empire, etc.), but consider them as 
causes whereas actually they are effects. 

The classics of Marxist-Leninist theory 
have established that changes in the so- 
cial life are linked with the development 
of productive processes and the relations 
of production. Ancient society was based 
on the ownership of slaves, and the 
causes of the fall of the ancient world 
are rooted in the contradictions inherent 
in the slavery methods of productions. 
These contradictions led to the slave rev- 
olution which, in the words of comrade 
Stalin, “eliminated the owners of slaves 
and abolished the slavery form of ex- 
ploitation of the masses.” The slave 
revolution contributed to the fact that 
Rome proved unable to resist the pres- 
sure of Barbarian tribes which by the end 
of the fifth century had occupied the en- 
tire territory of the Western Roman Em- 
pire. “All the ‘barbarians’ united against 
the common enemy and threw down 
Rome with thunder.” The fall of the 
Western Empire was accompanied by a 
destruction of productive forces, by a de- 
cline of culture; but in the slave-owner- 
ship society of the Late Empire there 
were already laid the foundations of a 
new society, a feudal society, more pro- 
gressive than the one based on the owner- 
ship of slaves. 


14 [Joseph Stalin, Leninism, trans. Eden and 
Cedar Paul (New York, 1942), p. 286.] 


15 [Ibid., p. 307.] 





THE SOCIAL CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 


Max Weber 


‘T.. Roman Empire was not de- 
stroyed from without; its destruction was 
not caused by the numerical superiority 
of its opponents nor by the inadequacy of 
its political leaders. In the last century 
of its existence Rome had her iron chan- 
cellors: heroic figures, like Stilicho, men 
who combined Teutonic boldness with 
the art of cunning diplomacy, were at 
the head of the state. Why could they 
not accomplish what the illiterate princes 
of the Merovingian, Carolingian, and 
Saxon houses were able to achieve and 
to defend against Saracens and Huns? 
The Empire had, long before, undergone 
a change in its very essence; when it dis- 
integrated, it did not suddenly collapse 
under one powerful blow. The Teutonic 
invaders brought to its logical climax a 
development that had been long in the 
making. 

But most important: the decay of an- 
cient civilization was not caused by the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. The 
Empire as a political structure survived 
by centuries the acme of Roman culture. 
This culture had vanished much earlier. 
As early as the beginning of the third 
century Roman literature had come to an 
end. The art of the jurists decayed to- 
gether with their schools. Greek and Ro- 
man poetry were dead. Historiography 
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languished and almost disappeared. The 
Latin language was soon in a state of full 
degeneration. When, one and a half cen- 
turies later, with the extinction of the 
office of the emperor in the West, the 
books are closed, it becomes obvious 
that barbarism, long ago, has conquered 
the Empire from within. The barbarian 
invaders, moreover, are far from estab- 
lishing completely new conditions on the 
soil of the demolished Empire; the Mero- 
vingian kingdom, in Gaul at least, con- 
tinues for some time the pattern of the 
Roman province. The problem, therefore, 
arises for us: What has caused the de- 
cline of ancient civilization? 

Quite a few different explanations have 
been offered by different scholars, some 
missing the point completely, others get- 
ting off to a good start, but making a 
wrong use of correct premises. 

Some authors maintain that despotism 
necessarily strangled the soul of the an- 
cient Romans and so destroyed their 
state and their civilization. But the des- 
potism of Frederick the Great was, on 
the contrary, a powerful force of growth. 

Others assert that the alleged luxury 
and the undeniable decline of morality in 
the highest social ranks called forth the 
revenge of History. But both phenomena 
are symptoms themselves. We shall see 
that much more powerful factors than 
the guilt of individuals destroyed ancient 
civilization. 

Still others believe that the foundations 
of society were dissolved by the emanci- 
pation of the Roman woman and the 
loosening of the ties of marriage in the 
ruling classes. The fables told by a bi- 
ased reactionary like Tacitus about the 
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Germanic woman, that miserable slave of 
a peasant-warrior, are repeated by mod- 
ern reactionaries. In fact, the ubiquitous 
“German woman” decided the victory of 
the Germanic invaders as little as the 
ubiquitous “Prussian schoolmaster” de- 
cided the battle of Kéniggratz. On the 
contrary, we shall see that the re-estab- 
lishment of the family among the lower 
classes of society was connected with the 
decay of ancient civilization. 

Pliny, an eye-witness, assures us: Lati- 
fundia perdidere Italiam [“the large es- 
tates have ruined Italy”]: “Here you see 
it,” one school among the moderns says, 
“it was the Junkers who ruined Rome.” 
“Yes,” their opponents reply, “but only 
because they were ruined themselves by 
grain imports from foreign countries.” If 
the Romans had protected their agricul- 
ture with high tariff walls, the Caesars, 
apparently, would still be on their throne 
today. But we shall see that the destruc- 
tion of ancient civilization was a first step 
on the way towards the re-establishment 
of a peasant class. 

There is even what people call a “Dar- 
winistic” hypothesis: a quite recent au- 
thor contends that the process of selec- 
tion by which the strongest men were 
drafted into the army and so condemned 
to celibacy led to the degeneration of 
the Roman race. We shall rather see that 
increasing recruiting of the army from its 
own ranks was a symptom of the decay 
of the Roman Empire. 

But enough of these examples. Only 
one more remark before we take up our 
proper subject: 

The interest in a story is always keener 
when the audience has the feeling: de te 
narratur fabula, and when the story-teller 
can conclude his yarn with a discite 
moniti! Unfortunately, the discussion 
which follows does not fall into this en- 
viable category. We can learn little or 
nothing for our contemporary social 
problems from ancient history. A modern 
proletarian and a Roman slave would be 
as unable to understand one another as a 
European and a Chinese. Our problems 


are of a completely different character. 
The drama we are going to study has 
only an historical interest; but it presents 
one of the most singular historical phe- 
nomena, indeed, the internal dissolution 
of an old civilization. 

Our first task will be to understand 
those peculiarities of the social structure 
of ancient society that we have just men- 
tioned. We shall see how they determined 
the cycle of ancient civilization. 

The civilization of classical antiquity 
is, in its essence, first of all an urban civi- 
lization. The city is the foundation of 
political life as well as of art and litera- 
ture. With regard to its economic system, 
also, the ancient world, at least during its 
earlier period, represents what we call 
today a “city economy.” The ancient city, 
during the Greek period, is not essential- 
ly different from the medieval city. As 
far as differences exist, they can be ex- 
plained by the differences between the 
climate and race of the Mediterranean, 
on the one hand, and those of Central 
Europe, on the other, just as even today 
English workers are different from Italian 
workers and German craftsmen from 
Italian ones. Originally, the economic ba- 
sis of the ancient, just as of the medieval 
city, is the exchange in the urban mar- 
ket of the products of urban craftsman- 
ship for those of its immediate rural 
neighborhood. Almost the whole demand 
is satisfied by this direct exchange be- 
tween producer and consumer, without 
any importation from outside. Aristotle’s 
ideal of urban autarchy had been real- 
ized in the majority of Greek cities. 

To be sure, since very ancient times, an 
international trade has been built on 
these local foundations; it comprises a 
vast area and numerous objects. Our his- 
torical reports are almost exclusively con- 
cerned with those cities whose ships are 
engaged in this trade; but because we 
hear just about them, we are prone to 
forget how insignificant, quantitatively, 
this trade was. In the first place, the civil- 
ization of European antiquity is a coastal 
civilization, just as European ancient his- 
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tory remains for a long time the history 
of coastal towns. Side by side with the 
technically highly developed urban ex- 
change economy, and in sharp contrast 
to it, there presents itself the “natural 
economy” of the barbaric peasants of the 
inland regions, entrammeled in tribal 
communities or bent under the rule of 
feudal patriarchs. A steady and regular 
international traffic is carried on only by 
sea or on large rivers. No inland traffic 
comparable to that even of the Middle 
Ages existed in ancient Europe. The glori- 
fied Roman highways never carried a traf- 
fic even remotely reminiscent of modern 
conditions; the same applies to the Roman 
postal service. There is an immense dif- 
ference in revenue between estates lying 
inland and those located on rivers or on 
the sea shore. To be close to a highway 
was generally considered not an advan- 
tage in Roman times but rather a nuisance 
because of billeting and of—vermin: Ro- 
man highways are military not commer- 
cial roads, 


On the ground of such a still intact 


“natural economy” international ex- 
change is unable to strike deep roots. 
Only a small number of high-priced arti- 
cles such as precious metals, amber, val- 
uable textiles, some iron ware and pot- 
tery, are objects of regular trade. Such a 
trade just cannot be compared to modern 
commerce. It would be the same as if 
today nothing but champagne and silk 
were exchanged, while all trade statistics 
show that mass demand alone accounts 
for the big figures in the balance of inter- 
national trade. At some time or other, to 
be sure, cities like Athens and Rome be- 
come dependent on imports for their 
grain supply. But such conditions are 
highly abnormal; and in all these cases 
the community takes over the responsibil- 
ity of supplying these goods. The citizens 
are not inclined to leave this task to un- 
controlled private trade nor can they af- 
ford to do so. 

Not the masses with their day-by-day 
needs, but a small group of well-to-do 
people are interested in international 


commerce. This has one implication: in- 
creasing differentiation of wealth is a 
prerequisite of the development of com- 
merce in the ancient world. This differen- 
tiation—and here we reach a third, deci- 
sive point—takes a quite definite form 
and direction: ancient civilization is a 
slave civilization. From the very begin- 
ning, unfree labor in the countryside 
exists side by side with free labor in the 
city; unfree division of labor on the rural 
estate, producing for the master’s own 
use, side by side with the free division of 
labor regulated by the conditions of ex- 
change in the “an market, just as in 
the Middle Ages. And in the ancient 
world, as in the Middle Ages, these two 
forms of productive co-operation were 
naturally antagonistic. Progress is based 
on progressing division of labor. Under 
conditions of free labor, this progress is, 
in its beginnings, identical with a pro- 
gressive growth of the market, exten- 
sively through geographical, intensively 
through personal extension of the area of 
exchange; the citizens of the towns, 
therefore, try to destroy the manorial 
estates and to include the serfs in the 
process of free exchange. Where unfree 
labor prevails, however, economic prog- 
ress takes place through the progressive 
accumulation of human beings; the more 
slaves or serfs are combined on one 
estate, the higher the degree of speciali- 
zation which can be attained with unfree 
workers. But while during the Middle 
Ages the development leads more and 
more to the victory of free labor and of 
free exchange, the outcome in the ancient 
world is exactly the opposite. What is the 
reason for this difference? It is the same 
reason which determines the limits of 
technological progress in antiquity: the 
“cheapness” of human beings resulting 
from the character of the uninterrupted 
warfare in the ancient world. Wars in 
ancient times are always slave raids; they 
continuously throw new supplies upon 
the slave market and so favor unfree 
labor and the accumulation of human be- 
ings as in no other period of history. The 
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development of free handicraft, there- 
fore, was arrested at the level of non- 
capitalistic wage-work for a narrowly de- 
fined local clientele. No competition 
arose between (capitalistic) free enter- 
prisers and free (non-capitalistic) wage- 
work for supplying the market, and so 
the economic premium on labor-saving 
inventions was absent which has called 
forth such inventions in our modern 
epoch, In the ancient world, on the con- 
trary, the economic importance of unfree 
labor in the oikos (the autarchic estate) 
is all the time on the increase. Only slave- 
owners are able to satisfy their economic 
needs by division of labor, through slave 
labor, and so to raise their standard of 
living. Only they can—in addition to 
satisfying their own needs—more and 
more produce for the market. 

This determines the peculiar economic 
development of the ancient world and its 
difference from that of the Middle Ages. 
In medieval Europe, free division of la- 
bor first expands intensively within the 
economic area of the city, in the form of 
production for a clientele and for the 
local market. Later, increasing external 
trade on the basis of a geographical divi- 
sion of labor creates new forms of pro- 
duction for foreign markets; making use 
of free labor, it takes the form first of the 
putting-out system, then of manufacture. 
And the development of a modern system 
of economy is accompanied by the phe- 
nomenon that the masses increasingly 
satisfy their demand through interlocal 
and finally international exchange of 
goods. In the ancient world, as we see, 
development of international commerce 
is accompanied, on the contrary, by the 
conglomeration of unfree labor on the big 
slave-estates. So, under the superstruc- 
ture of the exchange economy one finds 
a ceaselessly expanding substructure of 
an economy without exchange (a “nat- 
ural economy” ): the slave-combines, con- 
stantly absorbing human beings and 
satisfying their demand essentially not in 
the market but by their own production. 
The higher the standard of living of the 


slave-owning top-stratum of society rises 
and the more, therefore, the extensive de- 
velopment of commerce increases, the 
more this commerce loses in intensity; it 
is transformed into a thin net spread out 
over a substructure of a “natural econ- 
omy,’ a net whose meshes become finer 
while its thread becomes thinner and 
thinner all the time. During the Middle 
Ages, the transition from production for 
a local clientele to production for an in- 
terlocal market is prepared by the slow 
infiltration of (capitalistic) enterprise 
and the principle of competition from the 
circumference towards the center of the 
local economic community; during the 
ancient period, however, international 
commerce leads to the growth of the 
oikoi which stifle the local exchange 
economy. 

This development has reached its most 
gigantic dimension in the Roman Em- 
pire. Rome is first—after the victory of 
the plebs—a conquering state of peasants 
or better: of townsmen cultivating their 
own land. Every war ends with the an- 
nexation of more land for colonization. 
The younger sons of land-owning citi- 
zens, who cannot expect to inherit their 
father’s estate, fight in the army for an 
estate of their own and so, at the same 
time, for full citizenship. This is the 
secret of Rome’s expansive strength. This 
development comes to an end with the 
extension of Roman conquests to terri- 
tories overseas. Now, the peasants’ inter- 
est in acquiring new land for settlement 
is no longer decisive, but rather the inter- 
est of the aristocracy in exploiting the 
newly conquered province. The purpose 
of these wars consists in slave raids and 
in the confiscation of land to be exploited 
by the farmer of state land or the tax- 
farmer. In addition, the Second Punic 
War decimated the peasantry in the 
homeland—the consequences of its de- 
cline are partly a belated triumph of 
Hannibal. The reaction following the 
Gracchan movement finally decides the 
victory of slave-labor in agriculture. From 
this time on, the slave-owners alone are 
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the representatives of a rising standard of 
living, of an increase in buying-power, 
of the development of production for the 
market. This does not mean that free 
labor completely disappears; but the 
slave-using enterprises alone represent 
the progressive element. The Roman agri- 
cultural writers presuppose slave-labor 
as the natural basis of the labor system. 

The cultural importance of unfree la- 
bor was finally decisively re-enforced 
through the inclusion of large inland 
areas—like Spain, Gaul, Illyria, the Da- 
nubian countries—into the Roman world. 
The center of gravity of the Roman Em- 
pire shifted into the inland regions. This 
means that ancient civilization made an 
attempt to change its scene of action, to 
turn from a coastal into an inland civili- 
zation. It expanded over an immense eco- 
nomic area which even in the course of 
centuries could not have been converted 
into an exchange and market economy 
similar to that existing along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. Even in these coastal 
areas, as we have pointed out, interlocal 
exchange of commodities was only a su- 
perficial net, getting thinner all the time; 
in the inland regions, the meshes of the 
net of exchange were, of necessity, much 
looser still. In these inland regions, prog- 
ress of civilization in the way of a free 
division of labor through the develop- 
ment of an intensive exchange of com- 
modities was virtually impossible. Only 
through the rise of a landed aristocracy, 
based on slave-ownership and unfree di- 
vision of labor (the oikos), could these 
regions gradually be drawn into the orbit 
of Mediterranean civilization. In the in- 
land regions, to a higher degree still than 
along the coasts, the immensely more ex- 
pensive commerce could serve only the 
luxury needs of the uppermost social 
stratum, the slave-owners; and, at the 
same time, the possibility of producing 
for the market was restricted to a small 
number of large slave-owning enterprises. 

Thus the slave-owner became the eco- 
nomic representative of ancient civiliza- 
tion; the organization of slave-labor 


forms the indispensable basis of Roman 
society. We have to study, therefore, 
somewhat more closely its specific social 
character. 

Our sources are mostly concerned with 
the agricultural enterprises of the late 
republican and early imperial periods. 
Large land-ownership constitutes, any- 
way, the main form of wealth; even 
wealth that is speculatively used rests on 
this basis: the large-scale Roman specu- 
lator is, as a rule, also a great land- 
owner; if for no other reason, than be- 
cause security in the form of landed 
property was legally required for the 
most lucrative kinds of speculation, tax- 
farming and contracting. 

The typical large Roman land-owner is 
not a gentleman-farmer, supervising his 
own estate, but a man who lives in town, 
devotes his time to political activity, and 
is interested above all in receiving a 
money rent. The supervision of his estate 
is entrusted to unfree bailiffs (villici). 
The methods of cultivation are influ- 
enced mainly by the following circum- 
stances. 

Production of grain for the market is, 
in most cases, not profitable. The market 
of the city of Rome, e.g., is closed to pri- 
vate producers because of public grain 
distributions; transportation of grain 
from inland estates to distant markets is 
impossible anyway because the price can- 
not support the costs. In addition, slave- 
labor is not suited to grain production, 
especially since the Roman agricultural 
technique requires scrupulous and inten- 
sive work and therefore presupposes a 
personal interest on the worker's part. 
For this reason, land for grain production 
is mostly, at least in part, leased to 
coloni, small tenants, the descendants of 
the free peasantry who are deprived of 
their former property. But such a colonus 
is, even in earlier times, not an independ- 
ent tenant and self-responsible farmer. 
The owner provides the inventory, the 
villicus controls the cultivation. From the 
very beginning, apparently, it was a fre- 
quent practice that the tenant had to do 
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a certain amount of work on the owner's 
estate, especially during harvest time. 
Leasing of land to coloni is considered a 
form of cultivation of the land by the 
owner “by means of” the tenants (per 
colonos). 

The part of the estate under direct 
management by the owner produces for 
the market primarily high-priced prod- 
ucts like olive-oil and wine, and second- 
arily garden vegetables, cattle-raising, 
poultry, and luxuries for the table of the 
highest stratum of Roman society, for 
the people who alone have the money 
to purchase them. By these products 
grain is pushed back to the less fertile 
land which is in the hands of the coloni. 
The master’s own estate resembles a 
plantation, and the workers on it are 
slaves. Coloni and a herd of slaves (the 
familia), side by side, represent, under 
the Empire as well as during the late 
Republic, the normal population of a 
large estate. 

We first turn to the slaves. What is 
their condition? 

Let us look at the ideal pattern which 
the agricultural writers describe. The 
lodging of the “talking inventory” (in- 
strumentum vocale ), i.e., the slave stable, 
is found close to that of the cattle (in- 
strumentum semi-vocale ). It contains the 
dormitories, in addition a hospital (vale- 
tudinarium), a lockup (carcer), a work- 
shop for the craftsmen (ergastulum). 
Whoever has worn the king’s colors will 
be reminded by this picture of a familiar 
experience: the barracks. And indeed, 
the life of a slave normally is a barracks 
life. The slaves sleep and eat together, 
under supervision of the villicus; their 
better piece of clothing is left at the 
store-room with the bailiffs wife (vil- 
lica) who takes the place of the store- 
room sergeant; every month the clothing 
is inspected at a roll-call. The work is 
disciplined in a strictly military manner: 
squads (decuriae) are formed every 
morning; they march to work under su- 
pervision of the “drivers” (monitores). 
This was absolutely necessary. It never 


has been possible to use unfree labor for 
market production on a permanent basis 
without resorting to the lash. For us one 
implication of this form of life is of spe- 
cial importance: the slave in his barracks 
is not only without property but without 
family as well. Only the villicus lives per- 
manently together with his wife in his 
special cell in some form of slave-mar- 
riage (contubernium), comparable to the 
married sergeant or staff-sergeant in mod- 
ern barracks; according to the agricul- 
tural writers, this is even a “standing reg- 
ulation” for the villicus, in the interest of 
the master. And as the institutions of pri- 
vate property and private family always 
go hand in hand, so it is here: the slave 
who owns property owns a family as well. 
The villicus—and only the villicus, as the 
agricultural writers seem to indicate—has 
a peculium, originally, as the name tells, 
his own cattle which he grazes on the 
master’s pasture, just as the agricultural 
laborer does today on the large estates of 
eastern Germany. As the masses of the 
slaves have no peculium, they also do not 
live in monogamous sexual relations. Sex- 
ual intercourse for them is a kind of con- 
trolled prostitution with bounties award- 
ed to female slaves for the raising of chil- 
dren—some masters granted them liberty 
when they had raised three children. 
This last practice already indicates what 
the consequences of the absence of mo- 
nogamous marriage were. Human beings 
thrive only in the circle of the family. 
The slave barracks were unable to repro- 
duce themselves, they depended for their 
recruitment on the continuous purchase 
of slaves, and the agricultural writers 
assume, indeed, that new slaves are 
bought regularly. The ancient slave es- 
tate devours human beings as the modern 
blast-furnace devours coal. A slave mar- 
ket and its regular and ample supply 
with human material is the indispensable 
presupposition of slave barracks produc- 
ing for the market. The buyer looked for 
cheap ware: Varro recommends that one 
should choose criminals and _ similar 
cheap material; the reason he gives is 
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characteristic: such rabble, he maintains, 
is mostly “sharper” (velocior est animus 
hominum improborum). So this form of 
enterprise depends on the regular supply 
of the slave market with human cattle. 
What would happen if this supply should 
collapse? The effect on the slave barracks 
must be the same as that of an exhaus- 
tion of the coal deposits on the blast- 
furnaces. And the time came when it 
happened. Here we have reached the 
turning-point in the development of an- 
cient civilization. 

When we are being asked from which 
event we should date the—first latent, 
soon manifest—decline of Roman power 
and civilization, it is difficult, at least for 
a German, not to think of the battle in 
the Forest of Teutoburg. There is, in- 
deed, a kernel of truth in this popular 
conception, although it seems to be con- 
tradicted by the obvious facts which 
show the Roman Empire at the zenith of 
its power at the time of Trajan. To be 
sure, the battle itself was not decisive—a 
reverse like this occurs in every war of 
expansion waged against barbarians; de- 
cisive was the aftermath: the suspension 
of offensive warfare on the Rhine by 
Tiberius. This brought to an end the ex- 
pansive tendencies of the Roman Empire. 
With the internal and in the main also 
external pacification of the area of an- 
cient civilization, the regular supply of 
the slave-markets with human cattle be- 
gins to shrink. As a result of this, an im- 
mense acute scarcity of labor seems to 
have developed already at the time of 
Tiberius. We are told that under his re- 
gime it was necessary to inspect the er- 
gastula of the large estates because the 
large land-owners resorted to kidnapping; 
like the robber-barons of later times, it 
seems, they were lying in ambush along 
the highways, on the look-out, not for 
merchants’ goods, but for hands to work 
on their deserted land. More important 
was the slow but steadily spreading long- 
run result: it became impossible to con- 
tinue production on the basis of slave 
barracks. They presupposed a continuous 


supply of new slaves; they could not pro- 
vide for their own needs. They were li- 
able to break down when this supply 
came to a permanent stand-still. From 
later agricultural writers we get the im- 
pression that the decline in the “cheap- 
ness” of human cattle first led to an im- 
provement in agricultural technique: one 
tried to raise the performance of the 
workers by careful training. But when 
the last offensive wars of the second cen- 
tury were over (they had already ac- 
quired the character of slave-raids), the 
large plantations with their celibate and 
propertyless slaves were bound to dwin- 
dle away. 

That this really happened and how it 
happened we learn from a comparison of 
the conditions of the slaves on large 
estates as described by the Roman writ- 
ers with the conditions prevailing on the 
estates of the Carolingian epoch about 
which we know from Charlemagne’s reg- 
ulations for the royal demesnes (capitu- 
lare de villis imperialibus) and from the 
surveys of monasteries of this time. In 
either epoch we find the slaves as agri- 
cultural laborers; in either case they are 
equally without rights, especially equally 
subject to the unlimited exploitation of 
their labor-power by their master. No 
change has occurred in this regard. In 
addition, numerous individual traits have 
been taken over from the Roman estate; 
even in the terminology used we redis- 
cover, e.g., the women’s house ( gynaikei- 
on) of the Romans under the name of 
genitium. But one thing has changed 
fundamentally: the Roman slaves live in 
“communistic” slave barracks, the servus 
of the Carolingian epoch has his own cot- 
tage (mansus servilis) on the land which 
he holds from his master; he is a small 
tenant, subject to service on the lord’s 
demesne. He has a family, and with the 
family individual property has returned. 
This separation of the slave from the 
oikos occurred in late-Roman times; and 
it was bound to occur, indeed, as the re- 
sult of the lacking self-recruitment of the 
slave barracks. By restoring the individ- 
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ual family and by making the slave his 
hereditary serf, the lord secured for him- 
self the offspring and so a permanent 
labor supply which could not be pro- 
vided any more through purchases in the 
shrinking slave market whose last rem- 
nants disappeared during the Carolingian 
epoch. The risk of the maintenance of the 
slave (which on the plantations the mas- 
ter had to carry) was now shifted to the 
slave himself. The impact of this slow but 
irreversible development was deep. We 
are faced here with a gigantic process of 
change in the lower strata of society: 
family and individual property were 
given back to them. I can only indicate 
with one word here how this develop- 
ment runs aparallel to the victory of 
Christianity: in the slave barracks Chris- 
tian religion could hardly have taken 
roots, but the unfree African peasants of 
the time of St. Augustine already were 
supporters of a sectarian movement. 
While in this way the slave advanced 
in his social status and became a serf, the 
colonus, at the same time, slides down 
into serfdom. The reason for this change 
in his social position was that his relation 
to the land-owner more and more took 
on the character of a labor relation. 
Originally, the lord is mainly interested 
in the rent which the tenant pays, al- 
though, as we have pointed out, there 
probably were some cases from the very 
beginning where he had to work on the 
lord’s own land, in addition. But already 
early in the Empire the agricultural writ- 
ers put the main emphasis on the labor 
of the colonus, and this interest was 
bound to increase as slave labor became 
scarcer. African inscriptions of the time 
of Commodus show that there the colo- 
nus already had become a kind of serf 
who, in return for the use of the land he 
held, was forced to render certain serv- 
ices. This economic change in the posi- 
tion of the colonus was followed soon by 
. a legal change which expressed in legal 
terms his treatment as part of the labor 
force of the estate: he was tied to the 
soil. In order to understand how this 


happened we have to discuss in a few 
words some concepts of Roman public 
administration. 

The basis of Roman public administra- 
tion, at the end of the Republic and the 
beginning of the Empire, was the city, 
the municipium, just as the city was the 
economic basis of ancient civilization. 
The Romans had all the areas which they 
incorporated into their empire consistent- 
ly organized in the form of urban com- 
munities (in various gradations of polit- 
ical dependence) and so had expanded 
the administrative form of the munici- 
pium over the whole empire. The city 
regularly was the lowest administrative 
unit. The city magistrates were responsi- 
ble to the State for taxes and military re- 
cruitment. In the course of the imperial 
epoch, however, the development takes a 
new turn. The great estates successfully 
attempt to escape incorporation into the 
urban communities. The more the center 
of gravity of the empire moves inland 
(with the increase of population in the 
inland regions), the more the rural in- 
land population supplies the recruits for 
the army. But these same circumstances 
more and more make the interests of the 
“agrarians” of Antiquity, of the great 
land-owners, the controlling factor in 
State politics. Whereas today we meet 
with strong resistance in our attempt to 
integrate the large estates of Eastern 
Germany in the rural communities, the 
government of the Roman Empire hardly 
resisted the tendency of the large estates 
to withdraw from the urban communities 
of which they formed a part. In great 
numbers the saltus and territoria appear 
side by side with the cities, administrative 
districts in which the landowner is the 
local government, just as the squire of 
Eastern Germany in the so-called “ma- 
norial districts.” The landowner, in those 
districts, was responsible to the State for 
the taxes of the territorium—in some cases 
he advanced them for his “vassals” and 
then collected from them—and he sup- 
plied the contingent of recruits imposed 
upon his estate. Supplying recruits, there- 
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fore, was soon considered, like any other 
assessment, as an impost on the estate 
whose labor force—the coloni—were deci- 
mated by it. 

Those developments paved the road 
for the legal fettering of the colonus to 
the estate. 

The right of free movement never was 
legally guaranteed to all inhabitants of 
the Roman Empire. We all remember 
how familiar an idea it is to the author 
of the Gospel of Luke that, for the pur- 
pose of taxation, everybody can be or- 
dered to return to his home community 
(origo)—to his “place of settlement,” as 
we would say—as Christ’s parents re- 
turned to Bethlehem. The origo of the 
colonus, however, is the estate of his lord. 

Quite early we see it happen that a 
man is forced to return to his community 
for the performance of public duties. The 
senator, to be sure, who played truant 
all year long, was just fined. But the 
councilor of a provincial town, the de- 
curio, who shirked his duties, did not 
escape so lightly; he was brought back if 
his community required it. Such a re- 
quest was often enough necessary, for 
the position of the councilor—who was 
accountable for the tax arrears of his 
community—was not an enviable one. 
Later when, with the decay and mixture 
of all legal forms, these claims for re- 
turn were resolved into the one concept 
of the claim for restitution (the old “real 
action”: vindicatio), the communities 
chased their run-away councilors just like 
a run-away parish bull. 

What was good for the decurio was 
good for the colonus. No distinction was 
made between his public obligations and 
the statute-labor he owed to his lord be- 
cause lord and magistrate were the same 
person, and he was forced to return to his 
duties when he tried to escape. So, in the 
way of administrative practice, he became 
a real serf, permanently tied to the estate 
and therefore subject to the manorial rule 
of the landowner. In his relation to the 
State he was, so to speak, “mediatized.” 
And above the ranks of these new serfs 


there arose the group of independent 
seigneurs (the possessores) which we 
meet, as a well established social type, 
in the later Roman Empire as well as in 
the Ostrogothian and Merovingian king- 
doms. A caste order had taken the place 
of the old simple distinction of free and 
unfree. This was the result of an almost 
imperceptible development which was 
forced upon society by the change in 
economic conditions. The signs of feudal 
society were already apparent in the later 
Roman Empire. 

So, on the late-imperial estate, two 
categories of tenants existed side by side: 
those who were unfree (servi) with “in- 
definite” service obligations, and those 
who were personally free (coloni, tribu- 
tarii) with strictly defined money pay- 
ments, payments in kind, later on more 
and more frequenlty payments in form of 
a fixed share of the produce, and, in addi- 
tion—not always, but as a rule—regular 
labor duties. It is apparent that such an 
estate already represents the type of the 
medieval manor. 

Under the economic conditions of the 
ancient world, production for the market 
could not be based on statute-labor of 
free or unfree tenants. Well-disciplined 
slave barracks were the precondition of 
any market production. Especially in the 
inland regions, market production disap- 
peared as soon as the peasants’ cottages 
took the place of the barracks; the thin 
threads of commerce which were spun 
over the substratum of a “natural econ- 
omy” were bound to become looser still 
and finally to break. This is quite evident 
already in an argument of the last im- 
portant agricultural writer, Palladius, 
who advises the owner to see to it that 
as far as possible the estate provides 
through its own labor for all its needs 
in order that any buying be made su- 
perfluous. Spinning and weaving as well 
as the grinding and baking of the grain 
had always been done by the women of 
the estate under the estate’s own man- 
agement; but now, smiths, joiners, stone 
masons, carpenters, and other unfree 
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craftsmen were added, and they finally 
produced the total supply on the estate 
itself. By this development, the small 
group of urban craftsmen who mostly 
worked for wages plus board, lost still 
further in relative importance; the eco- 
nomically prominent households of the 
great landowners provided for their needs 
without any resort to exchange. 
Supplying the landowner’s own needs, 
on the basis of an internal division of 
labor, necessarily became the proper eco- 
nomic purpose of the oikos. The large 
estates dissociate themselves from the 
urban market. The majority of the medi- 
um-sized and small towns thereby more 
and more lose their economic basis, the 
exchange of services and commodities 
with the surrounding countryside, this 
very essence of the city economy. The 
resulting decay of the cities remains visi- 
ble to us even through the dim and 
broken glass of late Roman legal sources. 
Again and again the emperors inveigh 
against the flight from the city, they espe- 
cially take the possessores to task for 
giving up and tearing down their town 
residences and conveying wainscotting 
and furniture to their country seats. 
This collapse of the cities is re-enforced 
by the financial policy of the government. 
As its financial needs increase, the state 
increasingly adopts the pattern of a “natu- 
ral economy”; the exchequer becomes an 
oikos, it purchases as little as possible in 
the market and covers its needs as far as 
possible through its own production. This 
prevents the accumulation of private for- 
tunes in money form. For the subjects it 
was a boon that one of the main forms of 
speculative enterprise, tax-farming, was 
abolished and tax collection by State offi- 
cials took its place. Transporting the pub- 
lic grain supply on ships whose owners 
were rewarded by land grants was per- 
haps more efficient than leaving it to pri- 
vate enterprise. The increasing monopoli- 
zation of numerous lucrative trades and 
management of the mines by the govern- 
ment brought certain financial advan- 
tages with it. But all these measures natu- 


rally hindered the accumulation of pri- 
vate capital and nipped in the bud the 
development of a social class comparable 
to our modern bourgeoisie. And such a 
financial system on a “natural economy” 
basis was increasingly emerging the more 
the Empire developed from a conglomer- 
ation of cities exploiting the countryside 
and having its economic point of gravity 
on the coast and in coastal traffic into a 
political system that tried to incorporate 
and to organize large inland regions 
which had not advanced beyond the 
stage of a “natural economy.” This ex- 
pansion led to an enormous increase in 
public expenses, and the shell of exchange 
was much too thin to make possible the 
satisfaction of the growing public needs 
by means of a money economy. Hence, 
the scope of “natural economy” within 
public finance was bound to expand. 

The provinces always had paid their 
taxes largely in kind, especially in grain, 
which was stored in the public ware- 
houses. During the Empire, even the 
manufactured products needed by the 
government were less and less frequently 
bought in the market or procured by con- 
tracts, but their supply was assured by 
forcing urban craftsmen to deliver them 
in natura; they were often forced, for this 
purpose, to form compulsory guilds. This 
development made of the wretched free 
craftsman actually a hereditary serf of his 
guild. This income in kind was used up 
by the exchequer through corresponding 
expenses in kind. In this way, especially 
the two main expense items in the budget 
were taken care of without resort to 
money payments: the bureaucracy and 
the army. But here the “natural economy” 
reached its limit. 

A large inland state can be ruled per- 
manently only by means of a salaried 
bureaucracy, an institution unknown to 
the ancient city states. Since Diocletian’s 
time salaries of state officials are very 
largely paid in kind; they are somewhat 
similar—only on a much larger scale—to 
the emoluments of an agricultural laborer 
on a contemporary Mecklenburgian es- 
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tate: a few thousand bushels of grain, 
so and so many heads of cattle, corre- 
sponding quantities of salt, olive oil, etc.; 
in short, whatever the official needs for 
his food, clothing, and other sustenance, 
he draws from the imperial warehouses, 
in addition to relatively modest pocket 
money in cash. But in spite of this unmis- 
takable preference for direct satisfaction 
of material needs, the maintenance of a 
numerous bureaucracy made considera- 
ble money expenses unavoidable. This 
was true, to a still higher degree, of the 
military requirements of the Empire. 

A continental state with neighbours 
threatening its frontiers cannot be with- 
out a standing army. Already at the end 
of the Republic, the old citizen militia, 
based on conscription and self-equipment 
of all landowners, had been replaced by 
an army recruited from the ranks of the 
proletariat and equipped by the state— 
the main pillar of the power of the Cae- 
sars. The emperors created what was, not 
only in fact but legally, a standing pro- 
fessional army. To maintain such an army 
two things are needed: recruits and 
money. The need for recruits was the 
reason why the mercantilist rulers during 
the epoch of “enlightened despotism” 
curbed big enterprise in agriculture and 
prevented enclosures. This was not done 
for humanitarian reasons and not out of 
sympathy with the peasants. Not the indi- 
vidual peasant was protected—the squire 
could drive him out without any scru- 
ples by putting another peasant in his 
place. But if, in the words of Frederick 
William I, “a surplus of peasant lads” 
was to be the source of soldiers, such a 
surplus had to exist. Therefore, any re- 
duction in the number of peasants 
through enclosures was prevented be- 
cause it would endanger the recruitment 
of soldiers and depopulate the country- 
side. For quite similar reasons, the Roman 
emperors regulated the status of the co- 
loni and prohibited, e.g., an increase in 
the duties imposed on them. There is one 
difference, however. The mercantilist 
rulers of the 18th century strongly fos- 


tered the big manufacturers because they 
increased the population and, secondly, 
brought money into the country. Freder- 
ick the Great chased with warrants not 
only his deserting soldiers, but also his 
deserting workers and—manufacturers. 
This part of mercantilist policy the Cae- 
sars could not adopt since large indus- 
tries using free labor and producing for 
the market did not exist and could not 
develop in the Roman Empire. On the 
contrary, with the decay of cities and 
commerce and with the relapse into a 
“natural economy,” the country became 
more and more unable to pay the ever 
increasing taxes in cash. And under the 
prevailing scarcity of labor, which re- 
sulted from the drying up of the slave 
market, recruitment of the coloni for the 
army threatened the large estates with 
ruin, a menace from which they tried to 
escape by all possible means. The draftee 
flees from the decaying city to the coun- 
tryside into the safety of serfdom, because 
the possessor—under the pressure of the 
existing scarcity of labor—is interested in 
hiding him from the draft. The later Cae- 
sars fight against the flight of townsmen 
to the countryside exactly as the later 
Hohenstaufen fight against the flight of 
the serfs into the cities. 

The repercussions of this scarcity of 
recruits are distinctly reflected in the 
army of the imperial epoch. Since Ves- 
pasian, Italy is no longer subject to the 
draft; since Hadrian, the units of the 
army are no longer composed of con- 
tingents from different local districts; in 
order to save money, one tries to recruit 
each army, as far as possible, from the 
district in which it is stationed—the first 
symptom of the decomposition of the 
Empire. But the process goes far beyond 
this: when we study the places of birth 
of the soldiers as given in their discharge 
documents through the centuries, we dis- 
cover that the number of those charac- 
terized as “natives of the camp” (castren- 
ses) rises during the imperial epoch from 
a few per cent of the total to almost one 
half—in other words, the Roman army 
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increasingly reproduces itself. Just as the 
peasant with his individual family takes 
the place of the celibate barracks slave, 
so—partly at least—the professional and 
actually hereditary mercenary soldier, 
who enjoys a kind of substitute marriage, 
replaces the celibate barracks soldier, or 
rather, camp soldier, of the earlier period. 
The increasing recruitment of the army 
from the ranks of barbarians was dictated 
by the same principal purpose: by the de- 
sire to preserve the labor force of the 
country, especially of the large estates. 
Finally, for the defense of the frontiers, 
the Romans completely turn away from 
the principles of money economy: land- 
grants are made to barbarians, carrying 
with them the obligation of military serv- 
ice, and this device, the remote forerun- 
ner of the fief, is used with increasing 
frequency. In this way the army, which 
controls the Empire, is changed into a 
horde of barbarians, maintaining weaker 
and weaker ties with the native popula- 
tion. The victorious invasions by the bar- 
barians from without, therefore, meant 
for the inhabitants of the provinces, at 
first, nothing but a change in the force 
billeted on them: even the Roman pattern 
of billeting was preserved. In some parts 
of Gaul, the barbarians, far from being 
feared as conquerors, apparently were 
welcomed as liberators from the pressure 
of the Roman administration. And this 
we can well understand. 

For not only was it difficult for the 
aging Empire to recruit soldiers from the 
ranks of its own population, but the prov- 
inces, relapsing as they were into a “natu- 
ral economy,” virtually collapsed under 
the pressure of the money taxes without 
which a mercenary army cannot possibly 
be maintained. Raising of money increas- 
ingly becomes the sole aim of political 
administration; and it becomes more and 
more apparent that the possessores, now 
producing almost exclusively for their 
own needs, are economically unable to 
pay money taxes. It would have been a 
different story if the emperor had told 
them: “Well, gentlemen, make your co- 


loni forge arms for yourselves, mount 
your horses, and protect with me the soil 
on which you live!” To this task they 
would have been economically equal. But 
this would have meant the beginning of 
the Middle Ages and of the feudal army. 
The feudal organization of the army was, 
indeed, like the feudal structure of so- 
ciety, the end towards which the late- 
Roman development was tending and 
which—after the short and only local re- 
verse in favor of colonizing peasant ar- 
mies during the Age of Migrations—was 
already attained, on the whole, in the 
Carolingian epoch. But although with 
feudal armies of knights one can conquer 
foreign crowns and defend a restricted 
territory, one cannot preserve with them 
the unity of a world empire nor hold hun- 
dreds of miles of frontiers against the 
attacks of land-hungry invaders. A tran- 
sition, therefore, to that army pattern 
which would have conformed to the 
“natural economy” basis of society was 
impossible during the late-Roman epoch. 
This was the reason why Diocletian had 
to attempt the reorganization of public 
finances on the basis of uniform money 
taxes, and why, to the very end, the city 
officially remained the lowest cell of the 
State organism. But the economic basis 
of the great majority of Roman cities was 
withering away: in the interest of a 
money-hungry state administration they 
were sitting, like cupping-glasses, on a 
soil covered with a net of seigneuries. 
The fall of the Empire was the necessary 
political result of the gradual disappear- 
ance of commerce and the spread of a 
“natural economy.” This fall essentially 
meant the abolition of that state adminis- 
tration and, hence, of the political super- 
structure with its money economy charac- 
ter which was no longer adapted to its 
changed economic basis. 

When, after half a millennium, the be- 
lated executor of Diocletian’s will, Char- 
lemagne, revived the political unity of 
the Occident, this development took place 
on the basis of a strictly “natural” econo- 
my. Whoever studies the instructions he 
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gave to the administrators of his domains 
(the villici)—the famous capitulare de 
villis, in its practical sense and the tart- 
ness of its language reminiscent of the 
ukases of Frederick William I of Prussia— 
will find this fact most impressively illus- 
trated. At the side of the king, the queen 
appears in a dominant position: the king’s 
wife is his minister of finance. And justly 
so; “administration of finance” here prin- 
cipally is concerned with the needs of the 
royal table and household which is identi- 
cal with the “state household.” We read 
there what the bailiffs have to provide 
for the king’s court: grain, meat, textiles, 
surprisingly large quantities of soap, etc.; 
in short whatever the king needs for his 
own use, for that of his companions, and 
for political functions, like horses and 
vehicles for warfare. The standing army 
has disappeared; so has the salaried bu- 
reaucracy and, with it, the very concept 
of taxation. The king feeds his officials 
on his own table or he endows them with 
land. The self-equipped army is about to 
become, for good, an army on horseback 
and so a military caste of landowning 
knights. Interlocal exchange of commodi- 
ties has disappeared as well; the threads 
of commerce connecting the self-sufficient 
cells of economic life are broken, trade is 
reduced to peddling, carried on by for- 
eigners, Greeks and Jews. 

Above all, the city has disappeared; 
the Carolingian epoch does not know this 
term as a specific concept of administra- 
tive law. The seigneuries are the vehicles 
of civilization; they also form the basis of 
the monasteries. The seigneurs are the po- 
litical officials; the king himself is a seign- 
eur, the biggest of all—rural and illiterate. 
His castles are situated in the country- 
side; therefore he has no fixed residence: 
for the sake of his livelihood he travels 
even more than some modern monarchs 
do; for he continuously moves from castle 
to castle and eats up what has been stored 
for him. Civilization has become rural, 
indeed. 

The cycle of the economic development 
of antiquity is now completed. The intel- 


lectual achievements of the ancients seem 
to be totally lost. Gone with commercial 
traffic is the marble splendor of the an- 
cient cities and, with them, all the intel- 
lectual values based on them: art and 
literature, science and the elaborate forms 
of ancient commercial law. And on the 
estates of the possessores and seigneurs 
the songs of the troubadours are not yet 
heard. We hardly can suppress a feeling 
of sadness when we witness a culture 
that seems to aim at perfection lose its 
material foundation and collapse. But 
what is it actually that we are witnessing 
in this gigantic process? In the depth of 
society organic structural changes occur 
(and had to occur) which, if we look at 
them as a whole, must be interpreted as 
an immense process of recovery. Individ- 
ual family life and private property were 
restored to the masses of unfree people; 
they themselves were raised again, from 
the position of “speaking inventory” up 
into the circle of human beings. The rise 
of Christianity surrounded their family 
life with firm moral guarantees: already 
late-Roman laws for the protection of the 
peasants recognize the unity of the unfree 
family to a degree not known before. To 
be sure, at the same time one sector of the 
free population was sinking down into 
actual serfdom, and the highly cultivated 
aristocracy of the ancient world declined 
into barbarism. As we have seen: the 
spread of unfree labor and the increasing 
differentiation of wealth based on slave- 
ownership had formed the foundation for 
the evolution of ancient civilization. But 
later, when the center of political gravity 
had shifted from the coast to the inland 
regions and when the supply of human 
cattle had dwindled away, this new sys- 
tem of “natural economy” as it had be- 
come established on the big estates had 
forced its own semi-feudal structure upon 
the exchange economy originally devel- 
oped in the coastal cities. So, the thread- 
bare wrap of ancient civilization disap- 
peared, and the intellectual life of west- 
ern man sank into a long night. But that 
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fall reminds us of that giant in Greek 
mythology who gained new strength 
whenever he rested on the bosom of 
mother earth. If one of the old classical 
authors had arisen from his manuscript 
in Carolingian times and had examined 
the world through the window of the 
monk’s cell in which he found himself, his 
surroundings would have looked strange 
to him, indeed: the dung-heap odor of 
the manor-yard would have hit his nos- 
trils. But those classics were deep asleep 
now, as was all civilization, hidden away 
under the cover of an economic life which 


had returned to rural forms. Neither the 
songs nor the tournaments of feudal so- 
ciety roused it out of this sleep. Only 
when, on the basis of free division of labor 
and of commercial exchange the city had 
arisen again in the Middle Ages, when, 
later still, the transition to a national econ- 
omy prepared the ground for civil liberty 
and broke the fetters imposed by the ex- 
ternal and internal authorities of the feu- 
dal age, only then the old giant arose and 
carried with him the intellectual inherit- 
ance of antiquity up to the new light of 
our modern middle-class civilization. 
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with frank analyses of errors that have been made. Complete reading lists for each 
subject-field, laboratory methods, etc., are included. 

The Idea and Practice of General Education is by no means.a dogmatic state- 
mentor a-blueprint for educational procedure. Yet from this close account of the 
staff's experience emerges.a clear definition of the aims and functions of general 
education. Furthermore—what is perhaps more important at this time—the detailed 
analy of the staff's problems wide a-guide to other undergraduate colleges 
in the formation of policies suitable to their own circumstances. 
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